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-  ^-THOMAS    STANLEY, 

FIRST  EARL  OF  DERBY, 

OF  a  family  always  as  much  distinguished  for  public  and  private 
worth  as  by  the  antiquity  of  its  dignities,  and  the  extent  of  its 
domains,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  first  Lord  Stanley,  and 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  by  Joan,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert 
Gousill.  His  ancestors  for  three  generations  had  held  eminent 
offices  in  the  State  and  Court  under  the  three  Monarchs  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster,  the  last  of  whom,  Henry  the  sixth,  his  father 
served  for  many  years  in  the  arduous  station  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  in  negotiating  several  treaties  with  Scotland ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  post  of  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  royal  household. 
The  storm  however  in  which  that  dynasty  and  so  many  of  its 
friends  perished  passed  favourably  over  him,  and  his  heir,  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  on  whom  no  mark  of  royal  favour  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  the  preceding  reign,  was  on  the  24th  of  May,  in 
the  first  year  of  Edward  the  fourth,  1461,  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  title  of  Baron  Stanley,  having  previously  succeeded 
to  the  great  estates  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1459. 

We  seek  in  vain  in  the  history  of  those  times  for  the  chain  of 
anecdote  which  at  once  enlivens,  elucidates,  and  connects,  the 
biography  of  milder  and  later  days.  It  is  however  scarcely  to 
be  doubted  that  the  marriage  of  Lord  Stanley,  which  occurred 
about  this  period  with  a  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  whose  brother,  the  celebrated  Warwick,  had  placed 
Edward  the  fourth  on  the  Throne,  introduced  him  to  the  favour 
of  that  Prince.  Warwick,  the  versatility  of  whose  loyalty  is  so 
conspicuous  in  the  story  of  that  reign,  embraced  soon  after  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lancaster;  importuned  Lord 
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Stanley  to  join  him  in  arms  against  Edward  ;  and  received  a  firm 
denial.  He  was  now  appointed  Steward  of  the  royal  household, 
and  in  1474  attended  the  King  in  his  warlike  expedition  into 
France,  for  the  aid  of  which  he  levied  from  his  estates,  and 
equipped,  forty  horse,  and  three  hundred  archers.  In  this  enter- 
prise little  seems  to  have  occurred  worthy  of  note,  but  it  may  be 
presumed  that  proof  was  not  wanting  of  his  military  talents, 
since  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
in  1482  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  amounting 
to  four  thousand  men,  was  intrusted  to  his  charge,  at  the  head  of 
which  force  he  carried  Berwick  by  assault,  and  performed  several 
other  signal  services.  During  his  absence  the  King  died,  and 
Richard  returned  to  assume  the  supreme  government,  under  the 
title  of  Protector. 

It  was  nearly  at  this  period  that  Lord  Stanley,  who  had  become 
for  the  second  time  a  widower,  married  Margaret  of  Lancaster, 
mother  of  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  match  in  which, 
considering  subsequent  events,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
political  views  had  not  some  considerable  share.  There  was,  it 
is  true,  no  material  disparity  in  the  age  or  rank  of  the  parties, 
but  the  Countess,  who  was  distinguished  for  a  rigour  of  devout 
practice  uncommon  even  in  those  times,  had  made  a  vow,  previ- 
ously to  this  her  third  marriage,  never  to  admit  another  husband 
to  her  bed,  and  Stanley  had  subscribed  to  the  condition.  Richard 
however  shewed  no  inclination  to  prevent  their  union,  and  indeed 
Stanley  seemed  daily  to  rise  in  his  favour.  He  was  appointed  in 
the  following  year,  with  Lord  Hastings,  to  superintend  chiefly 
the  preparations  for  the  young  Edward's  coronation,  and  was  so 
employed  when  that  remarkable  scene  which  ended  in  the  arrest 
and  death  of  the  latter  nobleman  occurred  at  the  Council  Table 
in  the  Tower.  Stanley  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  head, 
which  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  was  accidental,  from  the  poll 
axe  of  one  of  the  soldiers  introduced  by  Richard  on  that  occasion, 
was  taken  into  custody  on  the  spot,  and  committed,  with  some 

other  Privy  Counsellors,  to  close  confinement. 
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Amidst  the  doubts  and  obscurities  which  cloud  the  history  of 
this  period,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  Lord  Stanley  and  the  rest  were 
convinced  of  Richard's  designs  on  the  Crown,  and  were  preparing 
to  counteract  them,  probably  without  having  at  that  time 
concerted  the  means.  He  was  in  fact  suddenly  placed  on  the 
Throne,  by  a  sort  of  popular  election,  within  a  month  after,  when 
Stanley  was  not  only  unexpectedly  liberated,  and  replaced  in  his 
office  of  Steward  of  the  Household,  which  had  been  vacated  by 
the  death  of  Edward  the  fourth,  but  raised  to  the  exalted  dignity 
of  High  Constable  of  England,  and  invested  with  the  Garter. 
The  Countess  his  wife  too  was  appointed  to  bear,  as  she  did,  the 
train  of  Richard's  Queen  at  her  coronation.  These  splendid 
instances  of  the  tyrant's  complaisance  were  dictated  by  fear. 
Stanley's  eldest  son,  Lord  Strange,  a  title  which  he  had  derived 
from  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  to  that  Barony,  was  then 
strongly  suspected  to  be  taking  measures  on  his  estates  in  Lincoln- 
shire to  oppose  Richard  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  usurper  hoped 
by  these  favours  to  his  father  to  reclaim  him,  and  to  win  the 
family  to  his  interest.  His  authority  however  was  presently 
threatened  in  other  quarters  of  the  country,  when  a  stupendous 
event  occurred  which  for  a  time  disconcerted  all  the  plans  of  his 
opponents.  The  sons  of  Edward  the  fourth  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  were  reported  to  have  died.  The  declarations  of  history  on 
this  singular  subject,  and  the  doubts  which  have  been  cast  on 
them,  are  equally  well  known. 

To  the  difficulties  likely  to  impede  the  expulsion  of  Richard 
was  now  added  that  of  determining  on  a  successor  to  the  throne, 
and  this  was  solved  chiefly  by  the  advice  and  iutrigues  of  Henry 
Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  largely  aided  in  raising 
him  to  it.  This  great  nobleman,  who  had  suddenly  become 
Richard's  implacable  enemy,  suggested  to  the  widow  of  Edward 
the  fourth,  and  to  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  that  marriage 
between  the  son  of  the  one  and  the  daughter  of  the  other,  which 
has  been  poetically  called  "  the  union  of  the  roses,"  and  proposed 
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that  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  having  previously  sworn  to 
solemnize  such  marriage,  should  be  saluted  King  of  England. 
This  plan,  which  cost  Buckingham  his  head,  was  eagerly  adopted 
by  all  the  parties,  and  Richard,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  it, 
compelled  Lord  Stanley  to  confine  the  Countess,  and  discharge 
all  her  attendants,  and  to  deliver  Lord  Strange  into  his  hands, 
as  an  hostage  for  his  father's  fidelity.  While  these  matters  were 
passing,  Richmond,  who  was  in  France,  prepared  for  the  great 
enterprise  which  had  been  devised  for  him,  and  at  length  landed 
in  Wales,  in  the  month  of  August,  1485,  accompanied  by  a  few 
Englishmen  of  distinction  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 
Richard,  and  by  a  small  French  military  force. 

While  Henry  marched  with  occasional  reinforcements,  into 
the  heart  of  the  island  without  opposition,  Lord  Stanley,  and  his 
next  brother,  Sir  William,  embodied  and  equipped  their  depen- 
dants, to  the  number  of  five  thousand  men,  and  conducted  them 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield,  always  however  retiring  as 
Richmond  advanced,  and  concealing  with  such  address  their 
real  intention,  that  even  himself,  who  had  for  many  weeks  been 
engaged  in  the  most  confidential  communication  with  them, 
began  to  suspect  their  attachment.  Richard  too,  equally  doubtful, 
but  sufficiently  employed  in  preparing  for  defence,  set  out  to 
meet  his  antagonist  without  questioning  them  on  the  motive  for 
their  rising.  Stanley  at  length  discovered  himself  to  Richmond, 
whom  he  met  privately  at  a  village  near  Tamworth,  called 
Atherston,  where,  says  Hollingshed's  Chronicle,  "  in  a  little  field, 
they  consulted  how  they  should  give  the  tyrant  battle  to  the  best 
advantage."  They  separated  unobserved,  and  Richard,  who  had 
advanced  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  having  encamped  his  army  on 
a  hill  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Bosworth,  made  his  disposi- 
tions for  the  celebrated  action  which  ensued  on  the  following 
morning. 

The  armies  advanced  towards  each  other,  but  Stanley,  with  his 
force,  still  stood  aloof  in  dreadful  hesitation,  as  it  should  seem, 
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between  his  affection  to  the  life  of  his  son,  who  was  a  prisoner  in 
Richard's  camp,  and  his  regard  to  his  honour,  pledged  to  Rich- 
mond. Richard  in  that  instant  dispatched  a  messenger  to  him, 
saying  that  "  he  had  sworn  by  God's  death  to  cut  off  Strange's 
head  if  Stanley  did  not  instantly  join  him."  The  struggle  was 
short.  The  noble  Stanley,  with  Roman  spirit,  answered,  that 
"  he  had  more  sons,  and  could  not  promise  to  come  to  him  at 
that  time,"  and  instantly  rushed  into  the  battle  for  Richmond. 
"  The  tyrant,"  to  use  the  words  of  the  Chronicle  lately  quoted, 
"  as  he  had  sworn  to  do,  ordered  the  Lord  Strange  to  be  beheaded 
at  the  instant  when  the  two  armies  were  to  engage ;  but  some  of 
his  council,  abhorring  that  the  innocent  young  gentleman  should 
suffer  for  his  father's  offence,  told  the  usurper  f  now  was  a  time 
to  fight,  and  not  to  execute ;'  advising  him  to  keep  him  prisoner 
till  the  battle  was  over.  The  tyrant  hearkened  to  their  advice, 
and  commanded  the  keepers  of  his  tents  to  take  him  into  custody 
till  he  returned  from  the  combat.  By  this  means  the  Lord 
Strange  escaped  the  King's  revenge,  equally  bloody  and  unjust. 
The  keepers  of  the  tents  delivered  him  to  his  father,  the  Lord 
Stanley,  after  the  fight,  and  for  saving  him  were  taken  into  the 
new  King's  favour,  and  preferred."  After  the  victory,  Stanley, 
or,  as  some  have  said,  his  brother,  Sir  William,  placed  on  Rich- 
mond's head  a  crown  which  Richard  had  worn  on  his  helmet  in 
the  battle,  (absurdly  supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the 
royal  diadem,  but  properly  described  by  Lord  Verulam  as  "  a 
crown  of  ornament,")  and  proclaimed  him  King,  by  the  title  of 
Henry  the  seventh. 

Lord  Stanley's  expectations  of  reward  for  his  signal  services 
seem  to  have  been  moderate,  and  the  proofs  of  Henry's  gratitude 
were  certainly  not  abundant.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  October, 
1485,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Derby ;  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  same 
month  was  nominated  a  commissioner  for  executing  the  duties  of 
Lord  High  Steward  at  the  coronation ;  and  on  the  fifth  of  the 
following  March  was  again  appointed  Constable  of  England  for 
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his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  Prince  Arthur  he 
was  complimented  with  the  office  of  godfather,  and  in  1496  was 
employed  in  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  in  that  year  with 
the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  France.  He  died,  as 
appears  by  the  probate  of  his  will,  in  1504,  and  was  buried  in  the 
north  aisle  of  the  priory  church  of  Burscough,  near  Latham,  in 
Lancashire,  a  foundation  which  owed  its  origin  to  his  ancestors. 
He  married,  first,  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Salisbury;  secondly,  as  has  been  already  observed,  Margaret, 
mother  to  King  Henry  the  seventh ;  but  left  issue  only  by  his  first 
lady,  who  brought  him  six  sons  and  four  daughters.  Of  the  sons, 
Thomas  and  Richard,  the  two  elder,  and  William,  the  fourth, 
died  in  infancy ;  George,  the  third  son,  succeeded  to  the  titles 
and  estates  ;  Edward  was  advanced  by  Henry  the  seventh  to  the 
Barony  of  Monteagle ;  and  James,  the  youngest,  was  a  priest,  and 
died  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  daughters  were  Jane,  Catherine,  and 
Anne,  who  died  young  and  unmarried ;  and  Margaret,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  John  Osbaldeston,  of  Osbaldeston,  in 
Lancashire. 
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NICHOLAS   RIDLEY,     V  ? 

BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

I  HIS  exemplary  Divine  was  no  otherwise  distinguished  from 
his  fellow  labourers  in  the  reformation  than  by  a  piety  perhaps 
more  humble  and  sincere,  and  a  zeal  more  fervid.  He  seemed  to 
have  been  born,  as  well  as  educated,  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, and  possessed  every  qualification  to  adorn,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  as  well  as  to  serve  a  Church.  He  had 
however  the  misfortune  to  live  at  a  period  when  the  clergy  of  his 
country  had  no  alternative  but  to  abjure  the  faith  in  which  they 
had  been  bred,  or  to  retire  into  obscurity  and  poverty,  and  he 
hesitated  not  to  adopt  the  former  course.  Certainly  the  history 
of  those  frightful  times  cannot  furnish  an  example  of  a  purer  or 
more  consistent  proselyte;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  views 
merely  spiritual  in  the  conversion  of  the  catholic  chaplain  of  a 
protestant  Primate  to  the  religious  profession  of  his  Lord. 

Little  is  known  of  Ridley's  parentage.  A  collateral  kinsman, 
of  his  surname,  who  several  years  since  took  great  pains  to  collect 
all  that  had  been  related  of  him,  could  only  inform  us  that  his 
father  was  a  third  son  of  an  ancient  family,  seated  at  Willimonds- 
wike,  in  Northumberland,  and  descended  from  a  long  series  of 
Knights,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  name  still  flourishes  in 
great  respectability  in  that  province.  We  learn  however,  from 
the  same  authority,  that  he  had  two  uncles,  Lancelot,  an  elder, 
and  Robert,  a  younger,  brother  of  his  father,  both  clergymen  of 
some  distinction,  and  that  the  latter  took  on  himself  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  the  young  Nicholas.  This  engagement  was 
strictly  performed,  for,  after  having  been  well  grounded  at  the 
always  respectable  school  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne,  he  was  removed 
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to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  and  went  a  few  years  after  to 
compleat  his  studies  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  afterwards  at  the  cele- 
brated university  of  Louvain. 

He  had  however  in  the  mean  time  taken  his  degrees,  in  1522 
of  Bachelor,  and  in  1524  of  Master,  of  Arts,  and  had  already 
established  at  Cambridge  a  considerable  reputation  for  a  critical 
skill  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek,  and  was 
not  less  esteemed  as  a  deeply  read  theologian,  and  an  acute  dis- 
putant.     He  returned  from  Louvain  to  his   college  in  1529, 
having  added  to  those  qualifications  during  his  absence  what  was 
then  esteemed  the  perfection  of  pulpit  argument  and  eloquence. 
He  became  the  favourite  preacher;  was  chosen  in  1533  senior 
proctor ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  University  orator  and  chap- 
lain.    It  was  at  this  time  that  Henry  required  the  two  Univer- 
sities to  examine  the  Scriptures  on  the  grand  question  of  the 
Pope's   supremacy.     Their  report  to  the  King  is  well  known. 
Ridley  not  only  went  with  the  stream,  but  argued  against  the 
Papal  claim  with  equal  warmth  and  ingenuity,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  then  betrayed  a  leaning  towards  the  new  doctrines  in 
spiritual  matters,  for  he  was  soon  after  invited  by  Cranmer  to 
reside  in  his  house,  as  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1538  the  Archbishop  gave  him  the  vicarage  of  Herne, 
n  Kent.    In  the  succeeding  year,  on  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
the  Six  Articles,  he  had  the  boldness  to  preach  publicly  against 
that  tremendous  statute,  to  the  most  remarkable  provision  of 
which,  the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the  clergy,  his  patron  was 
known  to  have  rendered  himself  obnoxious.     His  gradual  aban- 
donment of  the  Church   of  Rome  it  must  be  confessed  now 
attended  the  steps  of  Cranmer's  defection  with  a  singular  regu- 
larity, and  his  preferment  advanced  in  the  same  measure.     In 
1540  he  was  appointed  a  chaplain  to  the  King ;  in  the  next  year 
a  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  1545  obtained  a  stall  in  the 
Church  of  Westminster. 

In  the  mean  time  those  of  the  old  Church,  justly  alarmed  by 
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his  popularity  as  a  preacher,  made  various  efforts  to  silence  hinii 
In  1541  his  brother  prebendaries  of  Canterbury  exhibited  a  com- 
plaint against  him  at  the  Archbishop's  visitation,  for  having 
impugned  the  law  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  afterwards  accused  him 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  for  Kent,  of  directing  that  the  Te  Deum 
should  be  sung  in  English  in  his  church  of  Herne,  and  of  preach- 
ing against  auricular  confession.  These  charges  were  at  length 
brought,  probably  on  the  suggestion  of  Cranmer,  before  the  Privy 
Council,  when  the  King  referred  them  to  the  decision  of  that 
Prelate,  by  whom  they  were  presently  quashed.  It  was  not 
however  till  shortly  before  the  death  of  Henry  that  Ridley  com- 
pletely embraced  the  protestant  faith.  He  had  not  yet  rejected 
transubstantiation ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  this  last  article 
of  his  conversion  he  once  more  accompanied  Cranmer.  We  are 
told  indeed  by  Fox,  and  others,  that  he  employed  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  year  1545  in  reading  and  reflecting  on  this  celebrated 
tenet,  in  utter  retirement  at  his  Vicarage ;  and  Cranmer,  in  the 
preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  Sacrament,  ascribes  his  own  renun- 
ciation to  the  effect  of  his  chaplain's  arguments.  At  all  events, 
this  change  in  their  profession  may  be  said  to  have  been 
simultaneous. 

The  doubts  and  fears  of  the  reformers  having  been  removed  by 
the  death  of  the  capricious  tyrant,  Ridley  gave  the  reins  to  his 
zeal  and  his  eloquence.  He  presently  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
young  Edward,  already  a  judge  and  a  patron  of  merit.  The 
fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall,  of  which  he  had  now  been  for  some 
time  master,  having  given  him  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich, 
the  presentation  to  which  was  claimed  by  the  Bishop,  he  was 
admitted  to  it  by  the  express  command  of  the  King ;  and  on  the 
fourth  of  September,  1547,  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Rochester. 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  one  of  the  divines  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  great  task  of  composing  the  common  prayer,  and 
was  soon  after  joined  in  commission  with  Cranmer  and  others  for 
the  correction  of  the  schism  of  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  removal 
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of  other  excrescences  which  had  already  deformed  the  new  system 
of  faith.  In  the  execution  of  this  latter  office  he  unhappily  made 
himself  a  party  in  some  horrible  acts  of  persecution,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  were  the  proceedings  against  Joan  Bocher, 
or  Joan  of  Kent,  and  a  Dutchman,  named  Paris,  who  were  burned 
alive,  the  one  for  denying  the  humanity,  the  other  the  divinity,  of 
Christ.  In  the  same  year,  1539,  he  presided  in  a  public  dispu- 
tation at  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  result  was  a  decision  against  transub- 
stantiation,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  which  the  conference 
had  in  fact  been  held. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
was  deprived,  and  Ridley,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners by  whose  sentence  he  was  ejected,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him;  and  here  a  most  amiable  light  is  thrown  on 
Ridley's  character  by  the  accidental  preservation  of  some  of  those 
minute  circumstances  which  make  us  better  acquainted  with 
men's  characters  than  whole  volumes  of  the  most  honest  biography 
— "  He  took  care,"  says  my  authority,  "  to  preserve  from  injury 
the  goods,  &c.  belonging  to  Bonner,  allowing  him  full  liberty  to 
remove  them  when  he  pleased.  Such  materials  as  Bonner  had 
purchased  for  the  repair  of  his  house  and  church  the  new  Bishop 
employed  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed,  but  he  repaid 
him  the  money  which  he  had  advanced  for  them.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  discharge  of  the  sums  which  were  due  to  Bonner's 
servants  for  liveries  and  wages ;  and  that  the  mother  and  sister 
of  that  Prelate,  who  lived  near  the  palace  at  Fulham,  might  not 
be  losers  in  consequence  of  his  own  promotion,  he  always  sent 
for  them  to  dinner  and  supper,  constantly  placing  Mrs.  Bonner 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  even  when  persons  of  high  rank  were 
his  guests ;  often  saying, '  by  your  Lordship's  favour,  this  place, 
of  right  and  custom,  is  for  my  mother  Bonner;'  as  if  he  had 
succeeded  to  the  relation,  as  well  as  office  of  her  son."  These 
small  notices  are  the  more  valuable  because  very  little  has  been 
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transmitted  to  us  as  to  his  private  character.  I  have  met  with 
scarcely  any  thing  of  that  sort  on  which  we  may  safely  rely, 
except  in  a  letter  from  William  Turner  (physician  to  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  and  who  had  been  Ridley's  fellow  collegian)  to 
Fox,  who  seems  to  have  applied  to  him  for  personal  matter  of 
Ridley  to  insert  in  his  Martyrology.  Turner,  after  extolling  him 
as  a  disputant,  and  a  scholar,  enlarges,  in  the  strongest  terms, 
on  his  charitable  disposition ;  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and 
manners,  and  the  warmth  of  his  attachments ;  and  instances  his 
friendship  for  Edmund  Grindal,  afterwards  Primate,  whom  Turner 
calls  his  "  Fidus  Achates." 

The  first  steps  indeed  of  Grindal's  progress  to  supreme  dignity 
in  the  English  Church  were  made  under  his  guidance  and  patro- 
nage. This  is  in  some  measure,  proved  by  an  original  letter  from 
Ridley  to  Sir  John  Cheke,  which  remains  in  the  library  of 
Emanuel  College,  and  which  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  insert 
here,  as  a  specimen  of  Ridley's  energetic  style 


"  Master  Cheke, 

I  wish  you  grace  and  peace.  Sir,  in  God's  cause,  for  God's 
sake,  and  in  his  name,  I  beseech  you  of  your  pain  and  furtherance 
towards  men  of  God's  word.  I  did  talk  with  you  of  late  what 
case  I  was  in  concerning  my  chaplains.  I  have  gotten  the  good 
will  and  grant  to  be  with  me  of  three  preachers,  men  of  good 
learning,  and,  as  I  am  persuaded,  of  excellent  virtue,  which  are 
all  able,  both  with  life  and  learning,  to  set  forth  God's  word  in 
London,  and  in  the  whole  diocese  of  the  same,  where  is  most 
need,  of  all  parts  of  England,  for  thence  goeth  example,  as  you 
know,  into  all  the  rest  of  the  King's  Majesty's  whole  realm.  The 
men's  names  be  these :  Master  Grindal,  whom  you  know  to  be  a 
man  of  virtue  and  learning.  Master  Bradford,  a  man  by  whom 
I  am  assuredly  informed  God  hath  and  doth  work  wonders  in 
setting  forth  of  his  word.  The  third  is  a  preacher  the  which,  for 
detecting  and  confuting  the  Anabaptists  and  Papists  in  Essex, 
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both  by  his  preaching  and  writing,  is  now  enforced  to  bear 
Christ's  cross.  The  two  first  be  scholars  in  the  University:  the 
third  as  poor  as  either  of  the  other  twain.  Now  there  is  fallen  a 
Prebend  in  Paul's,  called  Cantrell's,  by  the  death  of  one  Leyton. 
This  Prebend  is  an  honest  man's  living  of  xxxiv.  pounds,  and 
better,  in  the  King's  books.  I  would  give  it  with  all  my  heart 
to  Mr.  Grindall,  and  so  I  should  have  him  continually  with  me. 
The  Council  hath  written  to  me  to  stop  the  collation,  and  say 
the  King's  Majesty  hath  determined  it  unto  the  furniture  of  his 
stable.  Alas,  Sir,  this  is  an  heavy  hearing.  Is  this  the  fruit  of 
the  gospel  ?  Speak,  Mr.  Cheke,  speak,  for  God's  sake,  for  God's 
cause,  unto  whomsoever  you  may  do  any  good  withall ;  and,  if 
you  will  not  speak,  then  I  beseech  you  let  this  my  letter  speak. 

From  Fulham,  this  present,  the  xxniith.  day  of  July,  1561. 

Your's  in  Christ, 

NIC.  LONDON. 

Ridley's  promotion  to  the  See  of  London  seemed  to  reinvi- 
gorate  the  activity  of  his  zeal.  He  presently  made  a  diocesan 
visitation,  in  which  he  caused  the  altars  in  all  the  churches  to  be 
demolished,  and  replaced  by  the  simple  tables  still  in  use.  He 
was  now  appointed  by  the  Privy  Council,  jointly  with  Cranmer, 
to  compose  a  regular  code  of  the  Protestant  faith,  which  having 
comprised  in  forty-two  articles,  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  King  in 
Council,  and  published  under  the  royal  authority.  Having 
perhaps  imbibed  some  portion  of  vanity  from  the  praise  which 
he  had  been  so  long  used  to  receive  for  the  acuteness  and 
eloquence  of  his  argumentation,  he  determined  about  this  time 
to  apply  them  towards  the  conversion  of  the  Princess  Mary, 
and  with  that  view  waited  on  her,  at  her  residence  at  Hunsdon 
House.  The  narration  of  what  passed  in  that  visit,  at  least  as 
creditable  to  the  Princess  as  to  the  Bishop,  is  too  curious  to  be 
here  omitted,  and  I  give  it  nearly  in  the  very  words  of  Fox. 

"  Her  Highness  received  him  in  the  presence  chamber ;  thanked 
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him  for  his  civility,  and  entertained  him  with  very  pleasant 
discourse  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  said  she  remembered  him  at 
Court,  when  chaplain  to  her  father,  and  mentioned  particularly 
a  sermon  of  his  before  her  father,  at  the  marriage  of  Lady  Clinton, 
that  now  is,  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne;  and  then,  leaving  the 
presence  chamber,  she  dismissed  him  to  dine  with  her  servants. 
After  dinner  she  sent  for  him  again,  when  the  Bishop  in  conver- 
sation told  her  that  he  did  not  only  come  to  pay  his  duty  to  her 
Grace  by  waiting  on  her,  but,  further,  to  offer  his  service  to 
preach  before  her  the  next  Sunday,  if  she  would  be  pleased  to 
admit  him.  Her  countenance  changed  at  this,  and  she  continued 
for  some  time  silent.  At  last  she  said,  "  I  pray  you,  my  Lord, 
make  the  answer  to  this  yourself."  The  Bishop  proceeding  to  tell 
her  that  his  office  and  duty  obliged  him  to  make  this  offer,  she 
again  desired  him  to  make  the  answer  to  it  himself,  for  that  he 
could  not  but  know  what  it  would  be ;  yet,  if  the  answer  must 
come  from  her,  she  told  him  that  the  doors  of  the  parish  church 
should  be  open  for  him  if  he  came,  and  that  he  might  preach  if 
he  pleased,  but  that  neither  would  she  hear  him,  nor  allow  any 
of  her  servants  to  do  it. 

"  '  Madam,'  said  the  Bishop, '  I  trust  you  will  not  refuse  God's 
word.'  e  I  cannot  tell,'  said  she,  *  what  you  call  God's  word :  that 
is  not  God's  word  now  that  was  God's  word  in  my  father's  days.' 
The  Bishop  observed  that  God's  word  was  all  one  at  all  times, 
but  had  been  better  understood  and  practised  in  some  ages  than 
others :  upon  which  she  could  contain  no  longer,  but  told  him — 
f  You  durst  not  for  your  ears  have  preached  that  in  my  father's 
days  that  now  you  do  ;'  and  then,  to  shew  how  able  she  was  in 
this  controversy,  she  added — '  as  for  your  new  books,  I  thank 
God  I  never  read  any  of  them :  I  never  did,  and  never  will.'  She 
then  broke  out  into  many  bitter  expressions  against  the  form  of 
religion  at  present  established,  and  against  the  government  of 
the  realm,  and  the  laws  made  in  her  brother's  minority,  which 
she  said  she  was  not  bound  to  obey  till  the  King  came  of  perfect 
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age,  and  when  he  was  so,  she  would  obey  them ;  and  then  asked 
the  Bishop  if  he  was  one  of  the  Council ;  and,  on  his  answering 
no, '  you  might  well  enough,'  said  she, (  as  the  Council  goes  now- 
a-days ;'  and  parted  from  him  with  these  words ;  e  My  Lord,  for 
your  civility  in  coming  to  see  me  I  thank  you ;  but  for  your  offer 
to  preach  before  me  I  thank  you  not  a  whit.'  After  this,  the 
Bishop  was  conducted  to  the  room  where  he  had  dined,  where 
Sir  Thomas  Wharton  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine,  which  when  he 
had  drank  he  seemed  confounded,  and  said  '  surely  I  have  done 
amiss ;'  and  being  asked  how  ?  he  reproached  himself  for  having 
drank  in  that  place  where  God's  word  had  been  refused; 
'  whereas,*  said  he, ( if  I  had  remembered  my  duty,  I  ought  to 
have  departed  immediately,  and  to  have  shaken  the  dust  from 
my  feet,  as  a  testimony  against  this  house.'  "  Even  if  Mary  had 
attempted  to  convert  him,  he  could  scarcely  have  used  a  more 
furious  speech. 

A  sad  reverse  of  fortune  awaited  this  poor  Prelate,  and  even 
now  closely  impended  over  him.  An  incurable  pulmonary 
malady  soon  after  seized  on  the  incomparable  Edward,  and  with 
the  decline  of  his  health  faded  the  views  of  the  reformers.  Not 
long  before  his  death,  Ridley  having  delivered  before  him,  with 
great  fervour  of  eloquence,  a  discourse  on  the  duties  of  charity 
and  beneficence,  the  King  sent  for  him  in  the  evening,  to  confer 
with  him  more  at  large  on  the  subjects  of  his  sermon,  and  it  is 
the  tradition  that  Christ's  hospital,  and  those  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
St.  Thomas,  and  Bridewell,  owe  their  foundation,  or  rather  their 
endowments,  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  King's  mind  by  his 
communication  with  Ridley  on  that  day.  Edward  survived  but 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  Jane  Grey  became  the  forlorn  hope  of  the 
Protestants.  Ridley  exerted  his  utmost  powers  of  persuasion  in 
the  public  support  and  justification  of  her  title  to  the  Throne, 
and,  on  the  utter  failure  of  the  enterprize  at  the  head  of  which 
she  had  been  cruelly  placed,  tendered  his  homage  to  Mary,  and 
besought  her  mercy.  He  had  however  now  added  the  crime  of 
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rebellion  to  what  she  deemed  obstinate  heresy,  and  could  scarcely 
have  hoped  for  forgiveness,  even  from  the  most  clement  Prince 
under  her  circumstances. 

He  was  presently  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where 
he  remained  for  eight  months,  in  a  less  rigorous  confinement 
than  Cranmer,  and  others,  who  were  imprisoned  there  for  the 
same  causes.  It  has  been  thought  that  Mary  was  inclined  to 
spare  him ;  an  inference  drawn  from  the  fact  that  more  strenuous 
endeavours  were  used  with  him  to  persuade  him  to  recant  than 
towards  any  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  The  firmness  however  of 
his  resistance  does  honour  to  his  memory.  He  was  removed, 
together  with  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  to  Oxford,  and  compelled 
to  waste  what  may  be  called  his  dying  breath  in  new  disputa- 
tions on  the  real  presence,  and  other  dogmas  of  the  ancient 
Church.  At  length  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and,  on  the  first  of 
October,  1555,  condemned  to  die  for  heresy.  The  fifteenth  of 
the  same  month  was  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  neither  ancient  nor  modern  history  can  produce  a  finer 
example  of  an  heroism,  at  once  splendid  and  modest,  than  was 
displayed  in  the  demeanour  with  which  he  met  his  frightful  fate. 
He  perished  at  the  stake,  in  company  with  his  ancient  friend 
Latimer,  and  with  unnecessary  suffering,  caused  by  the  misma- 
nagement of  those  to  whom  the  preparations  for  the  tragedy  had 
been  entrusted. 

Bishop  Ridley  was  author  of  a  number  of  devout  and  contro- 
versial pieces,  which  have  been  printed,  and  long  since  forgotten. 
1,  "  Injunctions  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London,  to  his 
diocese" — 2,  "  a  Treatise  concerning  images  not  to  be  set  up  nor 
worshipped  in  churches" — 3,  "  a  brief  Declaration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper" — 4,  "  The  way  of  peace  among  all  Protestants,"  in  a 
Letter  to  Bishop  Hooper — 5,  "  A  Letter  of  reconciliation  to 
Bishop  Hooper" — 6,  "  a  piteous  Lamentation  of  the  miserable 
State  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  late  revolt 
from  the  Gospel" — 7,  "  a  Comparison  between  the  comfortable 
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doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  traditions  of  the  Popish  religion" 
— 8,,  "  Account  of  the  Disputation  held  at  Oxford" — 9,  "  A 
friendly  Farewell/'  written  during-  his  imprisonment  there — 
10,  "  a  Treatise  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament." 
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THE  history  of  this  Princess,  who  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  eighth  by  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  and  his  first-born  child,  lies  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  Her  reign  was  short,  and  undistinguished  by  any 
remarkable  feature  either  of  the  State  policy,  or  military  fortune, 
from  which  the  fame  of  Monarchs  is  usually  derived.  Her  private 
life  was  yet  more  barren  of  circumstance,  and  so  her  character 
has  remained  wholly  unknown  to  us.  Could  it  then  have  been 
unfair  or  rash  to  conclude,  to  use  a  common  but  homely  phrase, 
that  she  had  no  character  at  all  ?  Surely  we  might  have  reason- 
ably argued  that  had  she  possessed  any  one  remarkable  quality 
of  mind,  or  shone  in  any  acquired  accomplishment,  the  facts 
could  scarcely  have  been  concealed  from  us  ;  that  the  deserts  of 
Princes  never  want  recorders  ;  and  that  her  friends,  and  parti- 
zans,  who  then  covered  more  than  half  the  face  of  Europe,  had, 
in  addition  to  all  ordinary  motives  to  celebrate  her,  the  powerful 
incentive  of  a  party  spirit  the  most  active  and  heated,  because  it 
was  founded  in  religious  zeal.  Nor  could  it  have  been  answered 
to  those  remarks  that  their  opponents,  who  at  least  equalled  them 
in  fury,  would  certainly  not  have  omitted  to  publish  to  the  world 
her  deficiencies,  for  the  rejoinder  was  ready  —  that  doubtless  they 
would,  had  they  been  able,  but  that  to  them  she  was  unknown 
and  inaccessible.  To  all  this  might  be  fairly  added  that  a  living 
author,  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  who  to  every  other  merit  of  an 
historian  adds  that  of  perfect  candour,  inferentially  admits  the 
justice  of  this  supposed  view  of  her  by  confining  his  report  of  her 
qualifications  to  the  remarks  that  "  she  understood  the  Italian, 
and  spoke  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  knew  the  Latin, 
and  played  well  on  the  lute  and  the  monochord,"  without  at  all 
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adverting  to  her  natural  talents.  These  negative  presumptions 
against  her,  which,  in  combination,  have  always  had  on  my 
mind  and  on  those  of  most  others  the  effect  of  proof,  have  been 
in  a  moment  dispersed  and  overthrown  by  two  documents  in  the 
very  recent  publication  of  "  Original  Letters"  from  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  on  such  evidence  only  that  the  truth  of  history 
becomes  undeniable. 

Since  the  death  of  her  father,  incessant  efforts  had  been  made, 
in  the  name  of  the  young  Edward,  to  induce  her  to  the  protestant 
profession.  It  was  at  length  determined  to  deal  sternly  with  her, 
and  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  August,  1551,  she  having  some  days 
before  addressed  to  her  brother  a  letter  of  denial,  perhaps  in  all 
respects  the  best  epistolary  relique  extant  of  the  age  and  land  in 
which  she  lived,  three  Privy  Counsellors,  with  the  Chancellor 
Rich  at  their  head,  waited  on  her  at  her  house  of  Copthall  in 
Essex,  once  more  to  argue  with  her,  and,  if  she  continued  refrac- 
tory, to  signify  to  her  the  King's  resolution  to  prohibit  the  Mass 
in  her  family,  and  to  dismiss  her  priests,  as  he  had  already  such 
of  the  lay  officers  of  her  household  as  had  refused  to  conform. 
We  have  in  the  very  curious  collection  in  question,  not  only  the 
letter  just  now  alluded  to,  but  the  narrative  composed  by  those 
ministers,  at  great  length,  and  with  minute  exactness,  of  their 
conversation  with  her,  for  the  inspection  of  the  King  in  Council 
on  their  return ;  a  conversation  in  which,  alone  and  unaided,  she 
had  to  contend  with  three  experienced  statesmen  on  a  subject  of 
all  others  the  most  important  in  her  estimation  to  her  present 
welfare,  and  to  her  future  hopes. 

They  commenced  by  delivering  to  her  a  letter  from  her  bro- 
ther, which  she  knelt  to  receive,  and  kissed.  "  I  kiss  it,"  said 
she,  "for  the  honour  of  the  King's  Majesty's  hand,  and  not  for 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  for  that  I  take  to  proceed  not  from 
his  Majesty,  but  from  you  his  Council."  On  silently  reading  it, 
struck,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  particular  passage,  she  remarked 
sarcastically,  as  to  herself,  "  Ah !  •  good  Mr.  Cecil  took  much 
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pains  here."  On  the  Chancellor's  beginning  to  open  their  in- 
structions, she  desired  him  to  be  short,  "for,"  said  she,  "  I  am 
not  well  at  ease,  and  I  will  make  you  a  short  answer."  He 
proceeded  to  apprize  her  of  the  privations  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  subject  her,  and  was  about  to  inform  her  who  were  the  coun- 
sellors present  when  the  resolutions  to  that  effect  were  made ; 
but  she  stopt  him  short,  saying,  "  I  care  not  for  any  rehearsal  of 
their  names.  I  know  you  all  to  be  of  one  sort  therein."  Then, 
having  warmly  declared  her  utter  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
King,  saving  her  conscience,  she  added  "  when  the  King's  Majesty 
shall  come  to  such  years  that  he  may  be  able  to  judge  these  things 
himself,  his  Majesty  shall  find  me  ready  to  obey  his  orders  in  reli- 
gion ;  but  now,  in  these  years,  although  he,  good  sweet  King,  have 
more  knowledge  than  any  other  of  his  years,  yet  it  is  not  possible 
that  he  can  be  a  judge  of  these  things :  for  if  ships  were  to  be 
sent  to  the  seas,  or  any  other  thing  to  be  done  touching  the 
policy  and  government  of  the  realm,  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
think  his  Highness  yet  able  to  consider  what  were  to  be  done, 
and  muchness  can  he  in  these  years  discern  what  is  fit  in  matters 
of  divinity."  After  much  more  conversation  on  minor  points,  in 
which  she  used  the  same  caution  and  vivacity  in  her  replies,  the 
Chancellor  turned  the  discourse  on  the  Emperor,  to  whom  she 
insisted  that  a  promise  had  been  given  for  her  freedom  in  reli- 
gion, of  which  she  cited  particular  proofs,  which  being  contro- 
verted by  Rich,  she  became  warm,  and  said  "  I  have  the  Emperor's 
hand  testifying  that  this  promise  was  made,  which  I  believe 
better  than  all  you  of  the  Council ;  and,  though  you  esteem  little 
the  Emperor,  yet  should  you  shew  more  favour  to  me  for  my 
father's  sake,  who  made  the  more  part  of  you  almost  of  nothing." 
They  then  proposed  to  send  some  one  to  supply  the  place  of  Sir 
Robert  Rochester,  the  comptroller  of  her  household,  and  one  of 
the  officers  of  whom  they  had  deprived  her;  but  she  answered 
that  she  would  appoint  her  own  officers,  and  if  any  such  man 
were  left  there  she  would  "  go  out  of  her  gates,"  for  they  two 
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would  not  dwell  in  one  house.  She  soon  after  left  them,  having 
first,  again  on  her  knees,  delivered  to  the  Chancellor  a  ring  for 
Edward,  and  they  proceeded  to  give  several  strict  orders  to  her 
chaplains,  and  others  about  her,  and,  when  in  the  court,  on  their 
departure,  Mary  called  them  to  a  window,  and  desired  them  to 
procure  the  return  of  her  comptroller ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  since 
his  departing  I  take  the  accounts  myself  of  my  expences,  and  have 
learned  how  many  loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat; 
and  I  wis  my  father  and  my  mother  never  brought  me  up  with 
baking  and  brewing ;  and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  am  weary  of 
mine  office ;  and  therefore  if  my  Lords  will  send  mine  officer 
home  they  will  do  me  pleasure ;  otherwise,  if  they  will  send  him 
to  prison,  I  beshrew  him  if  he  go  not  to  it  merrily,  and  with  a 
good  will ;  and  I  pray  God  to  send  you  to  do  well  in  your  souls 
and  bodies  too,  for  some  of  you  have  but  weak  bodies.*' 

Having  meant  to  give  incontrovertible  proof  that  the  powers 
of  her  mind  and   understanding  were  of  no  ordinary  class,  I 
forbear  to  insert  the  letter  which   preceded  this   conversation, 
because  it  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  she  might  have  been 
largely  assisted  in  the  composition  of  it,  or  even  that  it  might 
have  been  wholly  the  work  of  another  pen.     It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  verbal  communication  admits  of  no  such  doubt,  and 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  Chancellor's  narrative,  we  have  the 
books  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  which  the  original  is  recorded.    It 
is  then  ascertained  that  Mary  possessed  prudence,  presence  of 
mind,  quickness  of  apprehension,  acute  feelings,  and  an  undaunted 
courage ;  and  that  she  joined  to  them  extensive  powers  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  lofty  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her  station.    What  then, 
when  her  persecution  had  ceased,  and  she  had  mounted  an  almost 
absolute  throne,  intervened  to  arrest  the  exercise  of  those  facul- 
ties ;  to  render  the  whole  of  her  reign  inglorious,  and  even  insig- 
nificant;  and  herself,  were  it  not  for  one  lamentable  class. of 
exceptions,  a  cypher  in  history?  Simply  an  attachment  to  the 
faith  in  which  her  mother  had  sedulously  bred  her,  so  constant, 
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so  ardent,  so  exclusive,  as  to  engross  every  passion  and  sentiment, 
and  to  cast  an  impervious  veil  over  her  true  character.  But  I 
have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  on  this  discussion.  It  is  at  all  events 
time  to  glance  at  the  most  important  parts  of  the  story  of  her 
public  life. 

Mary's  reign,  historically  speaking,  commenced  on  the  death 
of  her  brother,  Edward,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  1553,  but,  as  the 
shadow  of  ephemeral  authority  which  had  been  forced  on  Jane 
Grey  by  her  father  and  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
the  circumstances  which  produced  it's  rise  and  fall,  have  been  so 
lately  and  largely  treated  of  in  the  Memoirs  respectively  appro- 
priated in  this  work  to  those  three  eminent  persons,  it  will  per- 
haps be  better  to  refer  the  reader  to  those  Memoirs  than  to  trouble 
him  with  an  imperfect  repetition  of  the  substance  of  them  in  this 
place.  Those  great  events  occupied  scarcely  a  month,  at  the  end 
of  which,  Mary  triumphantly  entered  London,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  mounted  the  throne.  She  had  made  no  secret  of  her 
intention  to  restore  the  ancient  religion,  and  the  nation  there- 
fore, however  chagrined,  was  not  disappointed  when  they  saw 
the  Catholic  Prelates,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  long  prisoners, 
not  only  restored  to  freedom,  but  to  their  respective  sees.  Of 
these  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  man  whose  character 
has  been  so  disguised  amidst  the  furious  contention  of  parties  as 
to  leave  us  nothing  certain  but  that  he  possessed  consummate 
sagacity,  was  appointed  to  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
chosen  by  the  Queen  as  her  most  confidential  minister.  In  the 
mean  time  she  regulated  her  conduct  in  all  matters  of  high  im- 
portance by  the  advice  of  her  near  kinsman  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  fifth,  to  whose  interference  on  her  behalf  she  had  been  much 
indebted  during  her  late  sufferings,  and  who  now  granted  his 
good  offices  with  increased  alacrity  in  furtherance  of  a  view 
which  he  had  conceived  of  obtaining  her  hand  for  his  son  Philip 
of  Spain.  Mary,  from  policy,  as  well  as  dislike  to  her  sister 
Elizabeth,  had  resolved,  and  from  the  hour  of  her  accession 
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declared,  her  resolution  to  marry.  On  whom  she  should  fix  her 
choice  had  been  already  the  subject  of  frequent  deliberation  in 
her  Council.  Several  foreign  Princes  had  been  proposed,  and,  of 
her  countrymen,  Cardinal  Pole,  who  it  happened  had  not  been 
debarred  by  priest's  orders,  and  the  son  of  the  attainted  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  the  young  Edward  Courtenay,  whom  on  her  arrival  in 
London,  she  had  created  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  towards  whom 
she  had  long  manifested  an  evident  partiality.  Pole  was  rejected 
on  the  score  of  his  too  advanced  age,  and  Courtenay  is  said  to 
have  lost  her  favour  through  the  irregularity  of  his  private  life. 
Previously  to  these  discussions  she  had  secretly  solicited  the 
opinion  of  the  Emperor  on  this  important  question,  and  before 
they  had  terminated,  received  his  answer,  recommending  his  son, 
whom  she  agreed  to  accept.  He  advised  her  also  to  proceed  in 
the  restoration  of  the  old  religion  with  cautious  and  gentle  steps, 
but  here  unhappily  she  was  less  compliant. 

She  had  however  hitherto  done  no  very  material  public  act  to 
that  effect,  though  the  reformers  had  imprudently  offered  her  a 
pretext  by  assaulting  in  the  pulpit  one  of  her  chaplains  who 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  This  forbearance  however  was 
but  of  short  duration.  Six  Bishops  were  thrown  into  prison  for 
impugning  the  revived  Church,  and  among  them  the  Primate 
Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  both  of  whom  it  is  true  had  added  to  that 
offence  their  earnest  endeavours  in  favour  of  the  title  of  Jane 
Grey.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  on  whose  firmness  in  the  reformed 
faith  the  protestants  had  built  their  best  hopes,  now  affected  to 
abandon  it,  and  was  received  into  the  regal  favour.  The  meeting 
of  Mary's  first  Parliament  was  distinguished  by  the  celebration 
of  high  Mass  before  both  Houses;  their  addresses  were  filled 
with  acknowledgements  of  the  Queen's  piety,  and  their  first 
enactments  were  an  unanimous  declaration  of  the  Queen's  legi- 
timacy ;  the  annulment  of  the  divorce  of  her  father  and  mother ; 
and  a  bill  for  the  resumption  of  divine  service  as  used  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Henry  the  eighth.  The  marriage  of  priests 
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was  again  declared  unlawful,  and  a  visitation  appointed  to 
enforce  the  prescribed  mode  of  worship.  The  return  to  the 
church  of  Rome  might  therefore  be  now  esteemed  nearly  complete 
in  all  but  the  acknowledgement  of  the  Pope's  supremacy,  a 
faculty  less  likely  to  be  so  readily  conceded  either  by  Prince  or 
people.  In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  for  the  royal  marriage 
proceeded  slowly,  and  were  encountered  at  every  step  by  adver- 
saries, foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  The  English  in  their  dread 
of  the  rule  of  a  stranger  Prince,  forgot  for  a  while  their  religious 
dissentions,  and  many  of  Mary's  most  zealous  friends,  even  in 
her  Council,  with  Gardiner  at  their  head,  strongly  opposed  the 
match,  while  Henry  the  second  of  France,  the  inveterate  rival  of 
the  Emperor,  used  the  most  subtle  agents  to  intrigue  against  it 
in  London.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  an  address,  beseech- 
ing her  to  prefer  an  English  consort,  but  her  determination  was 
unalterable,  and,  it  is  even  said,  that  on  the  same  evening  she 
sent  secretly  for  the  Imperial  Ambassador  into  her  private  ora- 
tory, and  in  his  presence  affianced  herself  to  Philip  at  the  foot  of 
the  Altar.  Shortly  after,  she  dissolved  the  Parliament. 

The  public  annunciation  of  the  marriage,  which  soon  followed, 
was  the  signal  for  that  extensive,  but  ill  planned  and  worse 
executed  enterprise  known  by  the  name  of  Wyat's  insurrection. 
Whether  it  was  undertaken  with  Elizabeth's  knowledge  is  one 
among  many  mysterious  questions  which  it  involved,  and  which 
will  probably  never  be  satisfactorily  answered.  Certain  however 
it  is  that  she  was  suspected,  imprisoned,  and  closely  questioned 
on  it,  and  that  the  Queen  thenceforward  withdrew  from  her 
almost  all  appearance  of  kindness.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
spared  from  a  public  trial  at  the  intercession  of  Gardiner. 

A  Parliament  was  now  called,  which  proved  less  complaisant 
than  its  predecessor.  It  ratified  without  scruple  the  treaty  for 
the  Queen's  marriage,  but  rejected  almost  all  other  measures 
proposed  by  the  ministers,  among  which  were  bills  for  enabling 
the  Queen  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  by  her  will ;  for  the  revival 
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of  the  dreaded  Six  Articles ;  and  of  the  ancient  laws  against  the 
Lollards.  Mary  therefore  dissolved  it  at  the  end  of  one  month, 
and  prepared  with  much  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  her  consort, 
who,  after  long  and  apparently  unnecessary  delays,  arrived,  and 
was  received  by  her  with  a  fondness  which  it  soon  became 
evident  was  irksome  to  him.  He  was  presently  followed  by 
Pole,  in  the  character  of  Legate ;  another  Parliament  was  assem- 
bled ;  and  now  the  reconciliation  to  the  See  of  Rome  was  con- 
summated by  a  number  of  laws,  the  most  important  of  which  was 
for  the  restoration  to  the  Pope  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy. 
It  had  been  contemplated  even  to  re-invest  the  Church  with  the 
estates  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  by  the  reformation,  and  the 
proposal  would  have  been  made  to  this  Parliament  .but  for  the 
prudence  of  Gardiner. 

The  Queen  seemed  now  nearly  to  iiave  attained  to  the  height 
of  her  wishes,  and,  to  crown  her  satisfaction,  imagined  herself  to 
be  pregnant.     Her  consort,  if  deficient  in  genuine  tenderness, 
used  at  present  towards  her  that  scrupulous  attention  which  in 
highly  bred  persons  so  nearly  resembles  it  that  only  the  most 
refined  sentiment  can  make  the  distinction.      He  had  succes- 
fully  courted  popularity  by  several  acts  of  beneficence,  in  parti- 
cular by  procuring  the  release  of  Elizabeth  from  confinement, 
and  the  prejudices  against  him  seemed  to  wear  gradually  away. 
Mary  however  was  not  yet  content.     She  had  the  misfortune  to 
live  in  an  age,  when  the  cruel  punishment  of  offenders  against 
any  mode  of  faith  which  had  acquired  a  distinct  denomination 
seems  to  have  been  considered  by  the  professors  of  that  faith  as  a 
religious  duty,  for  all  agreed  in  inflicting  it.    Her  temper  too, 
which  is  said  not  to  have  been  of  the  best,  was  perhaps  somewhat 
disposed  to  revenge,  and  the  reformers  had  not  spared  provoca- 
tion.    She  unhappily  determined   to  put  into  execution  some 
penal  laws  with  which  her  new  Parliament  had  lately  armed  her. 
Of  her  two  chief  counsellors  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Pole  is  said 
to  have   dissuaded,  Gardiner  to  have   urged  her  forward.    A 
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persecution,  truly  so  called,  of  the  protestants  ensued,  from  the 
detail  of  which,  as  it  is  perhaps  more  generally  known  than  that 
of  any  other  prominent  part  of  our  history,  I  wholly  forbear  j 
observing  only  that  in  its  progress  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  persons  of  various  ranks,  among  whom  five  were  Bishops, 
are  reckoned  to  have  perished  at  the  stake,  not  to  mention  multi- 
tudes who  were  punished  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  confiscation. 

Mary's  supposed  pregnancy  now  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a 
manifestation  of  disease,  and  her  consequent  vexation  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  immediate  departure  for  Flanders  of  Philip,  whom 
she  had  for  some  months  past  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  remain 
with  her  till  after  her  expected  delivery.     Her  affection  for  him 
was  so  extravagant  that  it  seemed  but  to  increase  in  proportion  to 
his  growing  indifference,  of  which  she  had  now  frequent  proofs. 
The  celebrated  resignation  of  his  father  at  this  precise  period  had 
made  him  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  Monarch  in  Europe, 
but,  instead  of  imparting  to  her  any  share  of  his  advantages,  he 
suffered  her  to  fall  into  necessities,  and  to  disgrace  herself  by 
acts  of  rapacity  for  relief.     He  refused  or  neglected  her  most 
trifling  requests,  and  seldom  deigned  even  the  courtesy  of  reply- 
ing to  her  fond  letters.    The  death  of  Gardiner,  not  long  after 
Philip  left  her,  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  chagrin,  and  she  fell 
into  a  deep  melancholy.     She  had  however  still  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  struggle  faintly  against  it.     She  plunged  into  public 
business ;    made  many  requests  of  the  Commons,  which  were 
either  refused,  or  granted  only  in  part ;   and  dissolved  another 
Parliament.      She  re-established  and  endowed  several  religious 
Houses ;  and  devoted  herself  with  encreased  earnestness  to  the 
restoration  of  her  religion.    A  plot  to  depose  her,  and  to  place 
Elizabeth  on  the  throne,  was  now  discovered,  and  two  of  the 
conspirators    were    officers   of  the  household    of  the   Princess. 
Elizabeth,  once  more  in  danger,  was  again  saved  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Philip,  to  whom   since   the  recent  marriage  of  the 
Dauphin  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  stood  next  to  her  in 
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succession  to  the  English  Crown,  her  life  had  become  peculiarly 
valuable.  The  King  of  France,  who  had  included  Mary  in  his 
hatred  to  Spain,  was  discovered  to  have  been  privy  to  this 
conspiracy,  as  well  as  to  various  schemes  by  Mary's  self-banished 
protestant  subjects,  for  surprising  some  of  the  English  garrisons 
on  the  French  coast,  and  to  a  late  impotent  invasion  by  them  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Philip,  long  desirous  to  chastise  him, 
took  the  advantage  of  his  consort's  irritation  at  these  injuries  to 
persuade  her  to  join  him  in  a  war  against  France,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  her  once  more  a  visit,  which  she  had  been  long 
vainly  soliciting. 

Maiy  and  her  Council  readily  agreed  to  the  proposal.  A 
powerful  English  Fleet  presently  ranged  itself  on  the  French 
coast,  and  seven  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  were  dispatched  to  join  Philip's  army,  which,  in  the 
very  opening  of  the  campaign,  gained  the  signal  victory  of  St. 
Quintin,  where  the  celebrated  old  Constable  de  Montmorency, 
who  commanded  in  chief,  and  many  other  of  the  prime  nobility 
of  France,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  This  event  was 
so  unexpected,  and,  on  many  accounts,  so  important,  that  the 
news  was  received  at  Paris  not  only  with  deep  regret,  but  even 
with  terror.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  prepare  that  capital 
itself  for  an  attack,  and  the  King  dispatched  orders  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise  to  return  instantly  from  Italy,  with  the  army  which  he 
commanded  there.  He  came,  and  exacted  from  Mary  a  heavy 
retribution  indeed  for  the  share  which  she  had  taken  in  the 
infliction  of  the  late  disgrace  on  his  country.  By  a  series  of 
artifices,  planned  and  executed  with  the  most  profound  military 
skill  of  his  time,  he  enabled  himself  to  appear  most  unexpectedly 
before  Calais,  while  a  number  of  ships  which  were  cruising  on 
the  Coast,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of 
of  the  English  at  sea,  collected  together  at  an  appointed  time,  and 
attacked  it  on  that  side.  Military  history  has  few  examples  of 
a  surprise  at  once  so  sudden  and  so  successful ;  and  thus  was 
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lost  to  England  in  eight  days,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  that  impor- 
tant fortress,  with  it's  valuable  dependencies,  which  she  had  held 
for  two  centuries,  not  less  to  the  gratification  of  her  national 
pride  than  to  the  service  of  her  public  interests. 

Mary,  who  had  been  long  afflicted  with  dropsy,  was  gradually 
sinking  when  this  sad  event  happened.  It  afflicted  her  most 
severely,  and  is  said  to  have  hastened  her  dissolution.  This 
report  however  probably  arose  from  the  well-known  observation 
which  she  uttered  on  her  death-bed,  that  if  her  breast  were 
opened,  the  word  "  Calais"  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart, 
for  she  survived  till  the  seventeenth  of  November,  1558,  ten 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  misfortune. 
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1  HE  character  of  this  eminent  Statesman  was  drawn  about 
sixty  years  after  his  death  by  a  writer  who  sometimes  sacrificed 
the  sacred  veracity  of  biography  to  his  love  of  that  forcible  and 
terse  method  of  expression  in  which  he  excelled,  and  whom 
therefore  I  never  quote,  unless  his  assertions  can  be  supported  by 
the  genuine  evidence  of  histoiy.  "  His  education,"  says  Lloyd, 
"  was  better  than  his  birth,  his  knowledge  higher  than  his 
education,  his  parts  above  his  knowledge,  and  his  experience 
beyond  his  parts.  A  general  learning  furnished  him  for  travel, 
and  travel  seasoned  him  for  employment.  His  masterpiece  was 
an  inward  observation  of  other  men,  and  an  exact  knowledge 
of  himself.  His  address  was  with  state,  yet  insinuating;  his 
discourse  free,  but  weighed ;  his  apprehension  quick,  but  stayed ; 
his  ready  and  present  mind  keeping  its  pauses  of  thoughts  and 
expressions  even  with  the  occasion  and  the  emergency ;  neither 
was  his  carriage  more  stiff  and  uncompliant  than  his  soul."  The 
eulogist  might  have  added,  without  hazard  of  contradiction, 
that  a  more  faithful  and  honest  minister  never  existed. 

He  owed  nothing  to  the  influence  either  of  ancestry  or  wealth, 
but  sprang  from  a  very  private  family  in  Staffordshire,  from 
whence  his  father,  a  native  of  Wednesbury,  in  that  county, 
migrated  to  London,  and  obtained  there  the  office  of  Serjeant  at 
Mace  in  the  corporation.  William,  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  was  born  in  that  city  in  1506,  and  commenced  his 
education  in  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  celebrated  Lilly,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  Hall,  in  Cambridge.  At  this 
early  period  of  his  life,  the  foundation  of  his  future  eminence  was 
laid.  By  some  means,  long  since  forgotten,  he  became  known 
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to  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  perhaps  not  only  the  first 
scholar,  as  well  as  the  most  acute  statesman  of  his  time,  but 
a  zealous  cultivator  also  of  those  more  elegant  branches  of 
literature  which  were  then  little  professed  in  England.  He  was 
received  into  the  family  of  that  prelate,  and,  after  a  time,  sent 
under  his  auspices  to  complete  his  education  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  from  whence  he  returned  again  into  the  Bishop's  house. 
Bred  under  the  wing  of  Gardiner,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should 
have  contracted  a  strong  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith  of  his 
country.  He  practised  it,  under  all  the  extraordinary  varieties 
of  its  fortune  which  distinguished  his  time,  with  inflexible 
constancy,  but  with  a  mildness  and  moderation  towards  its 
opponents  which  marked  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

In  1530,  then  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  the  King, 
doubtless  through  the  recommendation  of  Gardiner,  sent  him 
into  France,  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  most  learned  and 
experienced  jurists  of  that  kingdom  on  the  great  question  of  the 
proposed  divorce,  and  rewarded  him  on  his  return  with  the 
appointment  of  a  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  him  for  his  life.  He  seems  to  have  been  no 
otherwise  employed  till  1537,  when  he  was  dispatched,  with 
great  privacy,  into  Germany,  to  foment  the  discord  which  then 
subsisted  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Protestant  Princes,  and 
to  endeavour  to  persuade  them  to  refer  their  differences  to  the 
mediation  of  Henry,  and  the  King  of  France.  In  1541  the  offices 
of  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Clerk  of  the  Signet,  were 
conferred  on  him,  as  was  soon  after  that  of  Clerk  of  the 
Parliament  for  life ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  sent  ambassador 
into  France ;  and  in  1543,  in  which  year  he  was  knighted,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  two  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  His 
distinguished  skill,  however,  in  foreign  diplomacy  confined  him 
chiefly  to  that  line  of  public  service  during  the  remainder  of 
Henry's  reign.  In  the  summer  of  1545  he  negociated,  in  concert 
with  the  Chancellor  Wriothesley,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the 
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terms  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret  to  Matthew  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lenox,  and  many  other  important  matters  relative  to  Scot- 
land, and  was  soon  after  joined  in  commission  with  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  to  manage  that  treaty  with  France  which,  for  the  time, 
was  rendered  fruitless  by  the  French  King's  positive  demand  of 
the  restitution  of  Boulogne.  In  the  succeeding  June,  however, 
the  peace  was  concluded,  chiefly  under  his  direction.  Henry,  who 
survived  that  important  act  but  for  a  few  months,  appointed  Sir 
William  Paget  an  executor  to  his  Will,  and  one  of  the  council  to 
his  minor  successor. 

The  strict  intimacy  and  confidence  in  which  he  had  long  lived 
with  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  uncle  to  the  young  King,  and  now 
Protector  of  him,  and  of  the  realm,  opened  to  him  a  new  channel 
of  favour.  He  was  chosen  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  on  Edward's 
accession,  and  soon  after  resigned  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Royal  Household,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster:  a  singular  exchange, 
which  we  may  probably  ascribe  to  the  inconvenient  interruptions 
to  the  duties  of  a  Secretary  of  State  which  must  have  arisen 
from  his  frequent  nomination  to  foreign  missions.  He  was  in 
fact  dispatched  within  very  few  months  to  the  Emperor,  in  the 
character  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary,  to  persuade  that  Prince 
to  join  in  an  alliance  against  France,  and,  though  the  negocia- 
tion  wholly  failed,  left  that  court  with  a  splendor  of  general  repu- 
tation which  perhaps  no  other  foreign  minister  in  any  time  has 
enjoyed.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  in  the  letters  of  Sir 
Philip  Hoby,  then  Resident  Ambassador  there,  extracts  from 
which  may  be  found  in  Stripe's  Memorials  ;  and  Lloyd,  the  writer 
lately  quoted,  tells  us  that  Charles  "  once  cried,  in  a  rapture,  that 
he  deserved  to  be  a  King,  as  well  as  to  represent  one;"  and,  one 
day,  as  he  came  to  court,  "  yonder  is  the  man  I  can  deny  nothing 
to."  A  short  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Protector 
during  his  embassy,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Harleian  MSS. 
while  it  lets  us  somewhat  into  the  character  of  his  mind,  seems  to 
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prove  that  he  could  not  have  purchased  much  of  his  favour  at 
the  Court  of  Brussels  by  flattery.  After  having  recited  much  at 
large  some  former  conferences  with  the  Emperor's  ministers,  he 
says — 

" The  day  following  d' Arras,  accompanied  wl  Monsr  St. 

Maurice,  came  to  my  lodging,  and,  albeit  I  was  the  day  before 
somewhat  moved,  yet,  hoping  thei  had  brought  some  resolution,  I 
quieted  myself;  and  after  salutac~ons,  and  wordes  of  office,  I 
beganne  to  give  ear  what  thei  wolde  say ;  when  sodainly  d'Arras, 
after  a  great  circumstance,  and  many  goodly  painted  wordes, 
entred  th'excuse  of  my  longe  abode  here  w'out  answere  to  my 
charge,  wch  he  affirmed  was  occasioned  by  th'  Empor>s  busines 
abowte  the  Prince's  swearing  in  thies  townes ;  and  praied  us 
therefore  on  his  Ma.te'8  behalf,  to  take  pacience  untill  his  coming 
to  Brusselles,  when,  without  faile,  he  said  I  sholde  be  dispatched. 
Wcb  when  I  hearde,  and  p~ceving,  in  steade  of  the  resoluc~on 
and  answer  that  I  looked  for,  to  be  only  fed  w*  faire  wordes,  I 
must  confesse  unto  yor  Grace  I  colde  not  keepe  pacience,  but, 
being  entred  somewhat  into  coler,  answered  him  that  I  was  now 
here  at  th'  Empor>s  will  and  com~andme~t :  He  might  stay  me  as 
long  as  it  liked  him,  and  dispache  me  when  he  liste :  But,  qd  I, 
were  I  once  at  home,  I  know  that  neither  the  King's  Matie  wold 
sende  me  hither,  nor  I,  for  my  part,  to  wynne  an  hundredth 
thousande  crownes,  come  againe  abowte  eine'  like  matter,  consi- 
dering how  coldly  the  same  hitherto  proceaded ;  and  suerly  I  am 
sorie  that  either  ye  sholde  judge  me  so  voide  of  wit  that  I  colde 
not  perceive  wherunto  this  childishe  excuse  tendeth,  or  occasion 
me  to  suppose  you  so  much  w'out  considerac~on  as  to  thinke  I 
colde  be  brought  to  beleave  that  the  Prince's  swearing  colde  be 
eine'  delay  to  the  answering  of  thies  things  that  I  am  come  hither 
for ;  a  matter  easie  inogh  to  be  perceaved  of  such  as  never  had 
eine"  experience  of  the  worlde,  etc.  Hereunto  d'Arras  very  coldly 
answered  that,  in  good  faythe,  the  cause  of  my  staye,  whatsoever  I 
thought,  was  onely  such  as  he  had  shewed  me,  and  therefore 
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praied  me  not  to  conceive  any  other  opinion ;  for  I  assure  you, 
qd  he,  the  Empor  beareth  the  King,  his  good  brother,  asmuche 
affec~eon  as  if  he  were  his  sonn,  and  wolde  gladly  ayde  and  assiste 
him  in  all  things  to  the  uttermost  that  he  maye  conveniently : 
But,  qd  he,  thies  matters  are  weightie,  and  require  to  be  answered 
unto  w*  deliberac~on.  Yf  thei  seemed  as  weightie  unto  you  as  ye 
speak e,  qd  I,  I  cannot  judge  but  ye  wolde  er  this  time  have  spied 
out  some  time  to  answere  unto  them ;  and,  as  for  th'  Empor>s 
assistance,  my  Mr  requyrethe  it  not  cine"  other  waies  then  shall 
appere  to  be  requisite  and  beneficiall  for  both  parties ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  occasion  of  this  long  dely  be  uppon  eine*  other  consi- 
derac~on  then  ye  have  yet  declared  unto  us,  I  wolde  wishe  ye  delte 
like  frendes,  and  opened  the  same  frankely :  and  I  knowe,  qd  I, 
that  thies  matters  were  concluded  before  Monsr  G.'s  departure, 
wch  maketh  me  more  to  muse  why  ye  sholde  so  longe  stay  from 
making  reaport  of  yor  answere,"  &c. 

On  his  return  from  Brussels  he  was  called  by  writ  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Paget,  of  Beaudesert,  in  Stafford- 
shire, and  was  immediately  after  appointed  a  commissioner  to 
treat  for  the  accommodation  of  new  differences  which  had  arisen 
between  England  and  France.  But  the  feud  between  the 
Protector  and  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  had  long 
divided  Edward's  court  and  council,  had  now  risen  to  its  height, 
and  the  former  sunk  under  the  boldness  and  the  artifices  of  his 
mighty  adversary.  Lord  Paget  necessarily,  for  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  time,  shared  in  the  misfortune  of  his  friend.  He 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  on  the  twenty-first  of  October, 
1551,  and  some  weeks  after,  removed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner,  without  a  cause  assigned,  for  five  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  divested  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  on 
the  ground  of  insufficiency  of  blood ;  charged  with  corruption 
and  embezzlement  in  his  office  of  the  Duchy ;  and  sentenced  in 
the  star-chamber  to  a  fine  of  six  thousand  pounds.  These  severi- 
ties had  no  other  object  than  to  terrify  the  small  remnant  of  the 
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Protector's  party  into  obedience  till  the  power  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  should  be  firmly  settled;  for  in  December, 
1552,  Lord  Paget  obtained  a  general  pardon,  with  the  exception 
only  of  debts  to  the  King,  which  was  inserted  but  to  save 
appearances,  for  it  should  seem  that  the  fine  with  which  he  had 
been  most  unjustly  charged  was  almost  wholly  remitted.  It 
remained,  however,  to  Mary  to  restore  to  him  the  Garter,  which 
was  done  with  great  ceremony,  at  a  chapter  of  the  order  held 
at  St.  James's,  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  September,  1553,  six 
weeks  after  she  mounted  the  throne,  when  it  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  first  time  admitted,  certainly  to  the  honour  of  the  order, 
that  no  objection  on  the  score  of  birth  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
supersede  the  claims  of  transcendent  personal  merit. 

Mary,  indeed,  could  not  but  have  been  prompted  to  favour  him, 
equally  by  her  interests  and  her  prejudices.  He  had  appeared 
among  the  first  to  assert  her  disputed  title  to  the  throne,  and  had 
hastened  to  her  presence  to  give  her  the  earliest  notice  of  her 
having  been  proclaimed  Queen  in  London.  He  had  been  perse- 
cuted by  her  bitterest  enemies,  and  was  distinguished  by  the 
most  stedfast  adherence  to  that  faith  the  maintenance  of  which 
was  unhappily  the  first  object  of  her  life.  She  received  him  into 
her  utmost  confidence.  He  was  appointed  to  manage  the  treaty 
of  her  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain ;  was  sent  Ambassador, 
immediately  after,  to  the  Emperor,  his  father,  to  agitate  certain 
points  tending  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Papal  authority  in 
England ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  was  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal.  Though  a  warm  advocate  for  the  Spanish  match,  which 
indeed  had  been  chiefly  planned  by  himself  and  his  old  friend 
Gardiner,  he  entertained  a  becoming  jealousy  of  Philip,  and 
expressed  it,  when  necessary,  with  a  bold  and  honourable 
frankness.  That  Prince,  who  undoubtedly  meditated  by  marry- 
ing Mary  to  make  himself  master  of  England,  had  applied  to 
the  Parliament,  when  she  was  supposed  to  be  pregnant,  for  an 
act  to  constitute  him  Regent  till  the  child  should  be  of  age  to 
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govern ;  and  proposed  to  give  security  for  his  surrender  of  the 
Regency  when  that  period  might  arrive.  The  motion,  which  had 
been  largely  debated  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  likely  to  be 
carried,  when  Lord  Paget  suddenly  rose,  and  said,  "  Pray  who 
shall  sue  the  King's  bond  ?"  These  few  words  changed  the  temper 
of  the  House,  and  it  was  negatived. 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  withdrew  himself  voluntarily 
from  the  public  service.  That  Princess,  says  Camden,  "  enter- 
tained an  affection  and  value  for  him,  though  he  was  a  strict 
zealot  of  the  Romish  Church."  After  six  years  of  retirement,  he 
died  on  the  ninth  of  June,  1563,  and  was  buried,  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  will,  at  Drayton,  in  Middlesex.  Fuller,  who  is 
frequently  incorrect,  informs  us  that  he  was  very  aged,  but  the 
inscription  on  a  superb  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Litchfield  Cathedral,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck 
of  the  interior  of  that  church  in  the  grand  rebellion,  states, 
according  to  a  copy  preserved  in  the  family  of  Hatton,  that  he 
died  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Lord  Paget  married  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry 
Preston,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  Preston,  of  Preston,  in 
Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  and  six  daughters.  Henry, 
the  eldest,  died  without  issue,  having  only  for  five  years  enjoyed 
his  father's  dignity  and  estates,  which  then  fell  to  Thomas,  the 
second  son,  lineal  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
That  nobleman,  together  with  his  next  brother,  Charles,  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was 
attainted  in  1587,  and  restored  by  James,  immediately  on  his 
accession.  Edward,  the  fourth  son,  died  young.  For  the 
daughters,  Etheldreda  was  married  to  Sir  Christopher  Allen; 
Joan,  to  Sir  Thomas  Kitson ;  Anne,  to  Sir  Henry  Lee  ;  Eleanor, 
first  to  Jerome  Palmer ;  secondly,  to  Sir  Rowland  Clerk  ;  Doro- 
thy, to  Thomas,  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  of  Wollaton,  in 
Nottinghamshire;  and  Grizel,  first  to  Sir  Thomas  Rivet,  and 
then  to  Sir  William  Waldegrave. 
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r  ULLER,  Lloyd,  and  other  professed  dealers  in  florid  characters^ 
have  given  this  gentleman  credit  for  the  most  exalted  talents  and 
acquirements.     Careless  as  such  writers  are  of  fact,  it  would  be 
too  much  to  ascribe  these  encomiums  merely  to  imagination,  but 
certainly  the  history  of  the  memorable  period  during  a  great  part 
of  which  he  held  one  of  the  first  offices  in  the  state  passes  him 
over  with  very  little  notice,  and  even  the  meagre  intelligence 
which  it  affords  us  of  him  is  frequently  confused  by  misrepresen- 
tation and  inconsistency.    It  may  be  gathered  however  that  he 
was  mild,  prudent,   and  unambitious ;   qualities  which   should 
bespeak  rather  an  honest  than  a  splendid  fame ;   that  he  sought 
rather  to  be  a  useful  minister  than  a  refined  politician ;  that  he 
loved  retirement,  and  rural  occupations,  and  possessed  the  temper 
and  the  faculties  which  make  men  agreeable  to  themselves  and  to 
others  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life;   and  that  the  maxim 
which  he  chose  for  his  motto  probably  denoted  the  character  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  regulated  his  conduct — "  Mediocria  Firma." 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bacon,  of  Drinkston,  in 
Suffolk,  a  descendant  from  a  family  of  respectable  antiquity  in 
that  county,  by  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Gage,  of  Pakenham, 
also  in  Suffolk,  and  was  born  at  Chiselhurst,  in  Kent,  in  the  year 
1510.     Of  his  education  we  know  only  that  it  was  completed  at 
Bennet  College  in  Cambridge,  or  rather  at  Paris,  whither  he  went 
for  some  time  on  leaving  the  university :  on  his  return  he  studied 
the  law  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  at 
an  early  age,  as  well  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  it  as  for  his 
eloquence  at  the  bar.    We  have  no  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  introduced  him  to  public  employment,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  one  among  the  many  subordinate  agents 
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in  the  reformation.  He  had  been  bred  in  the  new  mode  of  faith, 
and  professed  it  through  his  life  with  a  warmth  of  zeal  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  placidity  of  his  character.  The  first  favours 
too  which  he  received  from  the  C^own  were  derived  from  that 
great  fund  on  which  Henry  usually  charged  the  rewards  of  such 
persons,  for  they  consisted  in  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Botesdale, 
and  Gillingham,  and  the  manor  and  Park  of  Redgrave,  portions 
of  the  estate  of  the  monastery  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's.  These 
were  conferred  on  him  in  1544,  and  he  was  about  the  same  time 
appointed  Solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentation,  and  two  years 
after  Attorney  to  the  Court  of  Wards.  We  have  no  further 
intelligence  of  him  during  that  reign,  except  that  he  formed,  and 
presented  to  the  King,  a  plan  for  the  foundation  of  a  great  college, 
which  was  designed  to  embrace  all  subjects  of  modern  learning, 
and  to  be  devoted,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  education  of  those 
designed  for  the  service  of  the  state.  Its  main  objects  were  to 
cultivate  the  utmost  purity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and 
French  tongues;  to  read  and  debate  in  those  languages  on  all 
subjects  of  public  policy ;  and  to  form  historical  collections  and 
treatises  regarding  general  systems  of  government,  and  their 
several  practical  features  of  domestic  management  and  foreign 
negotiation ;  and  the  students  were  at  length  to  be  perfected  in 
these  arts  by  travelling  in  the  suites  of  the  King's  foreign  minis- 
ters. It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  scheme  was  never  put 
into  execution, 

He  passed  the  reign  of  Edward  the  sixth  without  further 
promotion,  and  that  of  Mary  without  persecution.  Elizabeth,  in 
her  first  year,  1558,  gave  him  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  with 
the  style  of  Lord  Keeper,  by  a  patent  dated  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  December,  and  soon  after  knighted  him,  and  admitted 
him  of  her  Privy  Council.  It  is  highly  probable,  not  to  disparage 
his  professional  merits,  that  he  owed  this  sudden  and  splendid 
advancement  in  a  great  measure  to  the  friendship  of  Cecil,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  much  intimacy  and  confidence,  and  whose 
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wife's  sister  he  had  married ;  and  that  it  was  through  the  same 
influence  that  the  Queen,  and  at  length  the  Parliament,  were 
afterwards  induced  to  invest  his  office,  for  the  first  time,  with  all 
the  authorities  and  privileges  of  the  Chancellorship,  the  faculties 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  place  of  Lord  Keeper  having  extended 
little  further  than  to  the  mere  sealing  of  patents.  He  gained, 
and  very  deservedly,  much  credit  by  his  judicious  treatment,  in 
Elizabeth's  first  Parliament,  of  the  great  question  of  her  legiti- 
macy, and  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  two  bills  were  passed, 
the  one  for  recognizing  her  title  to  the  Crown,  the  other  for 
restoring  her  in  blood  as  heir  to  her  mother,  silently  leaving 
untouched  the  act  by  which  her  father  had  bastardized  her.  On 
this  policy  Fuller,  to  give  him  his  due,  says  well — "  He  was 
condemned  by  some  who  seemed  wise,  and  commended  by  those 
who  were  so,  for  not  causing  that  statute  to  be  repealed  whereby 
the  Queen  was  made  illegitimate,  for  this  wise  statesman  would 
not  open  that  wound  which  time  had  partly  closed,  and  would 
not  meddle  with  the  variety,  yea  contrariety,  of  statutes  in  this 
kind,  whereby  people  would  rather  be  perplexed  than  satisfied, 
but  derived  her  right  from  another  statute,  which  allowed  her 
succession,  the  rather  because  lawyers  maintain  that  a  crown 
once  worn  cleareth  all  defects  of  the  wearer  thereof,"  a  doctrine 
too  desperate  to  be  resorted  to  but  in  extreme  cases,  and  Eliza- 
beth's was  then  of  that  description. 

He  was  appointed  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  to 
preside  at  the  conference  held  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment between  the  leading  clergy  of  the  two  churches  on  their 
main  points  of  difference,  an  office  for  which  he  was  very  unfit, 
being,  as  Camden  in  speaking  of  it  observes,  "  a  very  indifferent 
divine,  and  a  professed  enemy  to  the  papists."  This  debate, 
which  was  instituted  with  no  other  motive  than  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  Elizabeth's  subjects  of  both  persuasions  a  notion  of  her 
impartiality  and  candour,  was  of  course  abortive.  The  protestants 
entered  on  it  with  the  haughtiness  of  anticipated  triumph,  and 
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the  catholics  refused  to  engage  in  any  discussion  to  which  the 
Pope's  supremacy  was  not  made  a  preliminary.  They  desired  to 
retire,  and  Bacon,  after  repeatedly  urging  them  in  vain  to  go  on, 
dismissed  them  with  this  indirect  threat — "  for  that  ye  will  not 
that  we  should  hear  you,  perhaps  you  may  shortly  hear  of  us." 
Some  of  them  were  accordingly  committed  soon  after  to  the 
Tower,  and  the  rest  were  bound  to  appear  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  London  and  Westminster. 
His  steady  aversion  to  popery,  joined  to  the  legal  acuteness 
and  uprightness  with  which  he  administered  the  affairs  of  his 
court,  and  the  regular  method  which  he  introduced  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  Privy  Council,  placed  him  high  in  Elizabeth's 
favour.  "  She  relied  on  him,"  says  Camden,  "  as  the  very  oracle 
of  the  law."  He  avoided  as  much  as  possible  any  concern  in 
political  intrigues,  but  the  family  connection  lately  mentioned, 
as  well  as  his  own  inclination  and  judgement,  led  him  to  act  with 
what  was  called  the  Cecilian  party ;  and  this  bias,  joined  to  a 
bitter  dislike  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  chiefly  on  the  score  of  her 
religion,  induced  him  to  oppose  with  imprudent  openness  not 
only  the  proposal  for  a  marriage  between  that  Princess  and  the 
favourite  Leicester,  but  also  the  arguments  for  her  succession  to 
the  throne,  both  of  which  Elizabeth  seemed  for  the  time  inclined 
to  countenance.  Leicester  became  hereupon  his  implacable 
enemy,  and  accused  him  to  the  Queen  of  having  been  concerned, 
as  indeed  he  probably  was,  in  the  composition  of  a  tract,  pub- 
lished in  1564,  under  the  name  of  John  Hales,  Clerk  of  the 
Hanaper,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Declaration  of  the  Succession  of 
the  Crown  Imperial  of  England,"  in  which  the  right  was  asserted 
to  be  in  the  issue  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  by  the  Lady  Catherine 
Grey,  a  doctrine  peculiarly  odious  to  Elizabeth.  Hales  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison,  and  then  to  the  Tower,  and  Bacon 
was  forbade  the  Court,  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Privy  Council 
and  restricted  from  any  concern  in  public  affairs  beyond  those  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  which  also  Leicester  used  his  utmost 
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efforts  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  remove  him.  He  remained  for 
many  months  in  disgrace,  and  wrote  during  that  interval  a  sort 
of  recantation,  which  will  be  presently  more  particularly  men- 
tioned, in  which  he  asserted  the  right  of  succession  in  the  line  of 
Stuart,  still  however  stoutly  insisting  on  the  exclusion  of  Mary. 
At  the  earnest  intercession,  as  our  historians  say,  of  Cecil  he  was 
at  length  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  former  functions,  and  to 
the  Queen's  favour,  which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  enjoyed 
without  interruption. 

The  fact  probably  is,  that  the  true  motive  to  Elizabeth's  esteem 
for  him  may  be  ascribed  to  his  inveteracy  against  Mary;  and 
that  his  temporary  suspension,  and  her  seeming  anger,  were  mere 
artifices  used  to  appease  the  vexation  of  Leicester,  and  to  silence 
the  importunities  of  the  Scottish  ambassador,  the  Bishop  of  Rosse, 
who  had  loudly  demanded  justice  against  the  authors  and  patrons 
of  the  tract  in  question.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
second  commission  appointed  in  1568  to  hear  Murray's  charges 
against  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  meeting  in  1571  of  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  and  Mary's  delegates,  at  which  it  was  demanded, 
as  the  price  of  Mary's  liberty,  that  some  of  the  chief  nobility,  and 
principal  fortresses  of  Scotland,  should  be  placed  in  Elizabeth's 
hands,  was  held  in  his  house,  where,  the  Scots  objecting  to  these 
proposals,  Bacon  broke  up  the  conference,  exclaiming,  says 
Camden — "  all  Scotland,  your  Prince,  nobles,  and  castles,  are  too 
little  to  secure  the  Queen,  and  the  flourishing  kingdom  of 
England."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this  mode  of 
dealing  was  exactly  suited  to  Elizabeth's  taste.  In  the  following 
year  the  papists  endeavoured  to  avenge  Mary's  cause,  and  their 
own,  by  the  publication  in  France  of  a  most  bitter  pamphlet,  with 
the  title  of  "  A  Treatise  of  Treason,"  in  which  they  charged 
Bacon  as  "  a  traitor  to  the  state  of  England,"  and  loaded  him 
with  every  sort  of  obloquy.  This  libel,  which  was  carefully 
dispersed  in  every  part  of  England,  was  so  highly  resented  by 
Elizabeth  that  she  condescended  to  justify  him,  and  others  of  her 
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ministers  who  were  vilified  in  it,  by  a  special  proclamation,  and 
commanded  that  all  the  copies  of  the  book  should  be  forthwith 
given  up  under  severe  penalties,  and  burned.  With  regard  to  his 
public  life  we  have  no  further  communication. 

He  built  a  mansion  on  his  estate  of  Redgrave,  and  another  at 
Gorhambury,  near  St.  Albans,  to  which  last  he  added  gardens  of 
great  extent,  in  the  contrivance  and  decoration  of  which  every 
feature  of  the  bad  taste  of  his  time  was  abundantly  lavished.  It 
was  at  the  former  of  these  houses  that  Elizabeth,  making  him  a 
visit,  and  having  observed  that  it  was  too  small  for  him,  he 
answered,  "  No,  Madam,  my  house  is  not  too  small  for  me,  but 
your  Majesty  has  made  me  too  great  for  my  house."  Doubtless 
he  meant,  in  the  quaint  spirit  of  that  day,  which  always  strained 
a  jest  too  far,  to  give  his  repartee  the  advantage  of  a  double 
allusion,  for  he  was,  it  seems,  enormously  bulky ;  and  it  is  most 
singular  that  Camden  in  the  short  but  grave  character  which  he 
has  left  us  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  mind  should  have  commenced 
by  mentioning  that  defect  in  his  person — "  Vir  preepinguis, 
ingenio  acerrimo,  singular!  prudentia,  summa  eloquentia,  tenaci 
memoria,  et  sacris  conciliis  alterum  columen."  It  is  recorded 
indeed  by  his  own  pen,  in  the  commencement  of  the  rough  draft 
of  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  remaining  in  the  Harleian  Collection, 
the  terms  of  which  may  serve  too  as  an  apology  for  the  opinion 
which  I  have  presumed  to  hint  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents — 
"  My  most  gracious  Sovereign ;  I  will,  wth  all  humblenes  pray 
pardon  of  your  Mate  that  I  presume  by  lres  to  doe  that  wch  bounden 
dutie  and  service  requireth  to  be  done  in  p'sone.  Oh,  good 
Madame,  not  of  an  unwillinge  harte  and  mynde,  but  of  an  unha- 
ble  and  unweldie  bodie,  is  the  onely  cause  of  this ;  and  yet  the 
bodie,  suche  as  it  is  (as  alegiance  and  a  number  benefits  binds) 
every  day,  yea  and  every  howere,  is  and  shalbe  readie,  at  yor 
Highnes'  commaundement,  and  so  should  they  be,  if  I  had  as  good 
as  any  man  hathe",  &c. 

He  endowed  his  college  with  six  scholarships,  and  gave  more 
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than  a  hundred  manuscripts  to  its  library.  Only  two  publica- 
tions appear  to  be  extant  from  his  pen ;  the  one  entitled 
"  Arguments  exhibited  in  Parliament,  whereby  it  is  proved  that 
the  Persons  of  Noblemen  are  attachable  by  Law  for  Contempts 
committed  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,"  4to,  1641 ;  and  the 
other,  on  a  subject  which  has  been  already  here  spoken  of — "  The 
Right  of  Succession  to  the  Crown  of  England  in  the  Family  of  the 
Stuarts,  exclusive  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  asserted  and  defended 
against  Sir  Anthony  Browne."  This  latter  tract,  which  did  not 
appear  till  1723,  professes  to  have  been  published  from  the 
original  manuscript  by  Nathaniel  Booth,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq. 

He  died  on  the  twentieth  of  February,  1579.  Mallet,  in  his 
life  of  the  great  Bacon,  tells  us,  without  stating  his  authority,  that 
Sir  Nicholas,  being  "  under  the  hands  of  his  barber,  and  the 
weather  very  sultry,  had  ordered  a  window  before  him  to  be 
thrown  open.  As  he  was  become  very  corpulent,  he  presently 
fell  asleep  in  the  current  of  fresh  air  that  was  blowing  in  on  him, 
and  awaked  after  some  time,  distempered  all  over.  {  Why,'  said 
he  to  the  servant, '  did  you  leave  me  thus  exposed  ?'  The  fellow 
replied  that  he  durst  not  presume  to  disturb  him.  '  Then,'  said 
the  Lord  Keeper,  ( by  your  civility  I  lose  my  life ;'  and  so 
removed  into  his  bedchamber,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after." 
He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  under  a  superb  monument, 
erected  by  himself,  inscribed  with  the  following  lines  by  the  hand 
of  George  Buchanan — 

Hie  Nicolaum  ne  Baconum  conditum, 

Existima  ilium,  tarn  diu  Britannia 

Regni  secundum  columen,  exitium  mails, 

Bonis  asylum  5  caeca  quern  non  extulit 

Ad  hunc  honorem  sors,  sed  aequitas,  fides, 

Doctrina,  pietas,  unica  et  prudentia. 

Neu  morte  raptum  crede,  quia  unica  brevi 

Vita  perennes  emeruit  duas  :  agit 

Vitam  secundam  caelites  inter  animus  : 

Fama  implet  orbem  vita  quae  illi  tertia  est. 

Hac  positum  in  ara  est  corpus  olim  animi  domus, 

Ara  dicata  sempiternse  memoriae. 
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He  married,  first,  Jane  daughter  of  William  Ferneley,  of  West 
Creting,  in  Suffolk,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons ;  Sir  Nicholas, 
who  was  the  first  Baronet  created  on  the  institution  of  that  order ; 
Nathaniel,  of  Stiffkey,  in  Norfolk ;  and  Edward,  of  Shrubland 
Hall,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  three  daughters :  Anne,  wife  of  Sir  Henry 
Wodehouse,  of  Waxham,  in  Norfolk ;  Jane,  married  first  to  Sir 
Francis  Wyndham,  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  secondly,  to 
Sir  Robert  Mansfield ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  thrice  married, 
first  to  Sir  Robert  D'Oyley,  of  Chiselhampton,  in  Oxfordshire ; 
secondly,  to  Sir  Henry  Nevil ;  thirdly,  to  Sir  William  Periam,  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Sir  Nicholas  married,  secondly,  Anne, 
daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of  Gidea  Hall,  in 
Essex,  and  sister  of  Lady  Burghley,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ; 
Anthony ;  and  Francis,  the  chancellor,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
great  honour  and  disgrace  to  his  name  and  family. 
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JAMES   DOUGLAS,    ,    ,ii 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  MORTON. 

JAMES  DOUGLAS,  third  Earl  of  Morton,  having  no  male  issue, 
obtained,  on  the  twenty-second  of  April,  1543,  a  royal  charter 
intailing  his  Earldom,  and  the  chief  of  his  estates,  on  the  youngest 
of  his  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  and  her  husband,  James,  second 
son  of  Sir  George  Douglas,  brother  to  Archibald  Earl  of  Angus, 
by  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  David  Douglas,  of  Pittendreath, 
and  their  heirs  male.  In  right  of  that  settlement  James,  on  the 
death  of  his  father-in-law  in  1553,  succeeded  to  the  dignity.  He 
will  be  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

The  enmity  of  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland  to  the  great  House 
of  Angus,  and  its  causes,  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of  the  his- 
tory of  that  country.  In  the  year  1529,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
his  brother,  Sir  George,  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason : 
their  great  estates  were  forfeited,  and  they  fled,  with  their  families, 
to  England,  where  they  remained  for  fourteen  years.  Under 
these  untoward  circumstances,  the  education  of  James,  then  a 
lx>y,  is  said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  He  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  a  trusty  person  of  inferior  rank ;  assumed 
the  name  of  Innes ;  and,  as  he  approached  to  manhood,  was 
engaged  to  serve  in  the  household  of  some  person  of  quality  in 
the  capacity  of  steward,  or  chamberlain.  The  King's  death,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1542,  withdrew  him  from  this  seclusion ;  he 
returned  to  Scotland  with  his  relations,  and  having  made  the 
advantageous  match  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  took  on 
himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  the  designation 
of  Master  of  Morton.  His  expectations  at  this  period  were  pecu- 
liarly lofty.  He  was  nearly  related  to  royalty,  both  in  his  blood 
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and  by  his  marriage,  and  his  capacious  and  haughty  mind, 
however  uncultivated,  was  amply  impressed  by  the  importance 
of  his  station. 

His  entrance  into  public  life  seemed  to  be  marked  by  ill 
fortune,  but  chance,  or  his  own  dexterity,  or  both,  turned  it  to 
his  advantage.  On  the  invasion  of  his  country  by  the  English  in 
1544  he  garrisoned,  and  bravely  defended,  the  castle  of  Dalkeith, 
one  of  the  mansions  of  his  family,  and  probably  his  place  of  resi- 
dence; but  in  a  similar  endeavour  in  1547,  after  the  defeat  of 
Musselborough,  was  compelled  to  surrender  it,  and  was  himself 
led  by  the  victorious  Earl  of  Hertford  to  England,  where  he 
remained  a  prisoner  of  war  for  several  years.  During  that  period 
it  has  been  said  that  he  formed  intimacies,  and  made  engage- 
ments, which  at  length  bound  him  to  forward  the  views  of  this 
country  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  was  placed  on  the  height  to 
which  he  afterwards  attained  rather  by  the  predominant  influence 
of  the  English  Crown  than  by  the  power  of  his  own  family,  or 
the  extent  of  his  talents.  For  a  considerable  time  however  after 
his  return  he  lived  in  utter  privacy,  applying  himself  to  those 
studies  which  had  been  denied  to  his  youth,  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dilapidated  estates;  nor  was  it  till  1559  that  he 
emerged  from  his  retirement,  when  he  suddenly  stood  forward  as 
a  patron  of  the  reformers,  and  enrolled  himself  among  those 
persons  of  quality  who  then  took  on  themselves  the  style  of  "  Lords 
of  the  Congregation."  In  the  following  year  the  Queen  Regent, 
Mary  of  Guise,  expired,  and  the  Parliament,  which  provisionally 
assumed  the  government,  dispatched  him,  together  with  the  Earl 
of  Glencairn,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  on  an  embassy  to 
Elizabeth,  by  whom  they  were  most  graciously  received,  and  in 
this  visit  to  her  court  Morton's  attachment  to  the  English  interest 
was  probably  confirmed. 

On  the  arrival  of  Mary  Stuart  from  France,  in  1561,  he  was 
sworn  of  her  Privy  Council,  and  early  in  1563,  succeeded  George, 
Earl  of  Huntly,  in  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  had 
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gained  no  small  degree  of  favour  with  Mary  by  his  approbation 
of  her  match  with  Darnley,  though  it  arose  from  motives  of  pride 
and  interest,  for  Darnley  was  his  relation :  on  the  other  hand,  his 
connection  with  Murray,  the  leader  of  the  reformers,  who  had 
been  exiled  for  his  fierce  opposition  to  it,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  her  suspicion.  The  affections  of  Mary  regarding  him  were  thus 
balanced  when  the  assassination  of  Rizzio  in  1566  drew  down  on 
him  her  most  deadly  hatred.     That  enormity  was  the  result  of  a 
regular  treaty  between  the  King  and  Morton,  by  which  the  former 
had  agreed  to  defend  the  reformed  religion,  and  to  procure  a 
pardon  for  Murray  and  his  associates ;  and  the  Earl,  on  his  part, 
to  secure  Henry's  succession  to  the  sovereign  authority  in  the 
event  of  his  surviving  the  Queen,  and  to  contrive  and  superintend 
the  murther  of  the  unworthy  favourite  ;  and  this  he  did,  even  in 
person,  for  he  led  the  armed  force  which  surrounded  the  palace 
during  the  perpetration  of  it.     Rizzio  was  scarcely  dead,  when 
Murray,  and  the  other  exiled  Lords,  recalled,  as  has  been  just 
now  observed,  at  the  instance  of  Morton,  arrived  at  Edinburgh. 
Mary,  anxious  to  oppose  them  to  the  King's  faction,  received 
them  as  friends,  and  they,  in  an  affectation  of  gratitude  to  Morton, 
besought  her  to  promise  him  her  pardon.     She  yielded  to  their 
request,  and  even  admitted  him  to  her  presence,  but  was  secretly 
inexorable,  and  on  the  very  same  day  persuaded  the  weak  and 
worthless   Darnley  to   abandon   the    guilty    instrument   of  his 
vengeance;   to  fly  privately  with  her  to  D unbar;  and  there  to 
collect  a  military  force,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  the  capital 
from  Morton  and  his  party,  and  of  sacrificing  them  to  her  anger. 
Murray,  tempted  by  her  promises,  as  readily  deserted  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  Morton,  deprived  of  his  great  office,  and  presently 
after  of  his  estates,  once  more  took  refuge  in  England. 

His  exile  was  short.  Bothwell,  now  unhappily  the  object  of 
Mary's  partiality,  sought  the  aid  of  all  parties  to  the  wild  design 
he  secretly  entertained  of  sharing  with  her  the  Throne.  The 
power,  the  talents,  and  the  courage  of  Morton,  and  perhaps  the 
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readiness  with  which  he  had  so  lately  undertaken  a  base  and 
horrible  assassination,  combined  to  recommend  him ;  and  Both- 
well,  to  whom  Mary  could  then  deny  nothing-,  obtained  his  pardon 
with  little  difficulty ;  communicated  to  him  the  dreadful  project 
which  had  been  conceived  to  destroy  the  King,  and  solicited  his 
advice  and  assistance  in  the  execution  of  it.  Morton  hesitated, 
not  from  dictates  of  conscience  but  of  caution,  for  his  answer  was 
that  he  would  not  engage  in  it  unless  he  had  an  order  to  secure 
him  under  the  Queen's  sign  manual,  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  he 
took  care  to  be  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Edinburgh 
when  the  deed  was  perpetrated  there.  It  was  followed  by  Mary's 
infamous  marriage  to  Bothwell,  and  the  consequent  association  of 
a  considerable  number  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobi- 
lity, for  the  protection  of  the  young  Prince,  to  possess  himself  of 
whose  person  he  had  left  no  means  untried  but  those  of  force. 
Morton  joined  them  with  apparent  zeal  and  alacrity ;  encouraged 
them  to  take  up  arms ;  and  commanded  one  of  the  two  batta- 
lions into  which  they  divided  a  force  hastily  raised  for  the  capture 
of  Bothwell.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  here  on  events  which  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  epochs  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Mary, 
who  was  with  Bothwell  at  Dunbar,  surrounded  by  some  troops, 
endeavoured  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  confederates  by  proposals 
of  treaty,  and  offers  of  pardon,  but  Morton,  whom  they  had 
agreed  should  take  the  lead,  answered  that  they  came  not  against 
the  Queen,  but  to  demand  the  murderer  of  the  King :  not  to  seek 
pardon  for  their  offences,  but  to  grant  pardon  to  such  as  might 
appear  to  deserve  it.  They  advanced;  Bothwell,  doubtless 
through  the  connivance  of  Morton,  was  suffered  to  escape ;  and 
Mary,  submitting  to  a  hard  but  deserved  necessity,  surrendered 
her  person  on  conditions  which  were  no  sooner  made  than  broken, 
and  was  the  next  day  led  a  prisoner  by  Morton  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  owner,  William 
Douglas,  his  near  relation. 

A  resignation  of  the  Crown  to  her  infant  son  was  now  extorted 
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from  her,  and  Murray  was  appointed  to  the  Regency.  Morton, 
who  to  eminent  general  capacity  united  that  coolness  and  subtlety 
which  the  fury  of  the  time  rendered  peculiarly  necessary  to  a 
minister,  became  the  chief  adviser  of  his  measures,  and  the  most 
distinguished  object  of  his  favour.  On  the  eleventh  of  November, 
1567,  the  Regent  restored  him  to  the  great  office  of  Chancellor, 
and  in  the  following  month  appointed  him,  on  the  forfeiture  of 
Bothwell,  hereditary  High  Admiral  of  Scotland,  and  Sheriff  of 
Edinburgh.  So  universal  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
Murray,  that,  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  Mary 
escaped  from  Lochleven,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  was  chosen  to  command  the  van  of  the  Regent's  troops  in 
the  battle  of  Langside,  that  unfortunate  action  which  fatally 
compelled  her  to  seek  refuge  in  England.  Morton  presently 
followed  her  thither.  He  was  the  Regent's  principal  coadjutor 
in  the  celebrated  conference  on  her  case  instituted  by  Elizabeth 
at  York,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster,  and  maintained 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  tedious  scene  of  solemn  deception 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Cecil,  which,  while  it  injured  to  the 
last  degree  the  already  distracted  interests  of  Mary,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  increase  that  dependance  of  Scotland  on 
the  will  of  Elizabeth  which  has  been  usually  charged  to  the 
condescensions  of  Murray. 

A  year  had  scarcely  passed  after  the  close  of  this  negotiation, 
for  so  it  might  be  called,  when  Murray  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin.  Great  disorders  arose;  a  powerful  party  appeared  in 
arms  for  the  Queen  ;  and  Morton,  who  had  for  the  time  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  government,  preferred  to  Elizabeth  a 
welcome  suit  for  her  interposition.  The  King's  party,  as  it  was 
called,  prevailed,  and,  under  her  auspices,  the  Earl  of  Lenox, 
father  of  Darnley,  and  consequently  Mary's  implacable  enemy, 
was  elected  to  the  Regency.  A  treaty  was  now  established  for 
the  restoration  of  Mary,  at  least  to  her  liberty,  and  Morton  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  three  commissioners  named  by  the 
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Regent.  The  professions  of  Elizabeth,  at  whose  motion  it  was 
commenced,  seemed  at  length  to  be  sincere,  but,  on  the  meeting 
in  London  of  the  parties  delegated  by  the  three  powers,  Morton, 
with  a  warmth  by  no  means  consistent  with  his  character,  asserted 
in  high  terms  the  justice  of  limiting  the  power  of  Princes,  and 
the  inherent  right  of  resistance  in  subjects  ;  and  Elizabeth,  with 
whom  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  a  proposed  discussion  on 
subjects  in  that  age  esteemed  so  monstrous  had  been  previously 
concerted,  testified  the  utmost  indignation,  and  broke  up  the 
congress.  Scotland,  in  the  mean  time,  was  distracted  by  the 
excesses  of  the  contending  factions.  A  Parliament  chosen  by 
the  King's  party  was  sitting  at  Stirling ;  another,  elected  by  the 
Queen's,  at  Edinburgh.  On  the  third  of  September  1571,  some 
of  Mary's  friends,  led  by  the  celebrated  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  made 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  former,  and  seized  the  persons  of  the 
Regent  and  his  principal  nobles.  Morton,  who  had  lately  arrived 
from  England,  alone  resisted.  He  defended  his  house  with  obsti- 
nate courage  till  the  assailants  forced  him  to  surrender  by  setting 
fire  to  it.  The  sole  important  consequence  of  this  furious  enter- 
prise was  the  death  of  Lenox,  who  was  killed  in  the  tumult  by  an 
unknown  hand,  for  the  party,  which  was  very  small,  and  had 
owed  a  momentary  success  merely  to  the  unexpectedness  of  its 
attack,  was  presently  dispersed  by  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  people  of  the  town.  The  Earls  of  Mar,  Morton,  and 
Argyle,  presently  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  Regency,  and 
the  former  gained  the  election. 

Mar  held  that  high  office  scarcely  for  one  year.  Morton,  in 
whose  hands  the  two  preceding  Regents  had  in  fact  lodged  the 
whole  direction  of  the  State,  still  ruled  it  with  unimpaired  sway, 
and  the  weight  of  his  talents,  and  the  extent  of  his  domains, 
rendered  any  endeavour  to  remove  him  at  once  inconvenient  and 
dangerous.  In  the  mean  time,  he  avenged  the  secret  vexation 
which  the  disappointment  of  his  pretensions  to  the  Regency  had 
excited  by  thwarting  the  measures  of  his  successful  rival,  and 
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opposing  to  his  sincere  efforts  for  the  establishment  of  public 
tranquillity  all  the  artifices  of  factious  intrigue.     Mar,  a  man  of 
moderate  intellect  and  delicate  fibre,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  contest, 
and  in  November,  1572,  Morton,  chiefly  through  the  powerful 
aid  of  Elizabeth,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  without  opposition. 
Sensible  from  the  effects  of  his  aversion  to  peace  while  he  was 
the  second  person  in  the  State  how  necessary  it  was  to  him  in  his 
new  station,  he  now  opened  a  treaty  with  the  Queen's  party.     It 
was  divided  into  two  factions,  the  one  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  other  by  Maitland  and 
Kirkaldy ;  the  former,  of  great  personal  weight,  and  actuated  by 
motives   of  cool   policy;    the   latter,  distinguished  by  superior 
talents,  and  earnest  zeal.     He  determined,  while  he  offered  terms 
to  each,  to  treat  separately  with  the  first,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
second  to  his  resentment,  and  the  event  amply  proved  the  depth 
of  his  policy.    The  Duke  and  Huntly  eagerly  accepted  his  propo- 
sals, but  Maitland  and  Kirkaldy,  who  possessed  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  enraged  at  his  duplicity,  commenced  open  hostilities 
by  firing  on  the  city.    Elizabeth,  secretly  a  party  to  the  plan, 
sent  a  considerable  military  force  to  Morton's  aid,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty  which  she  had  lately  concluded  with  France,  and 
the  two  gallant  chiefs  surrendered  to  her  troops,  and  were  perfi- 
diously placed  by  her  general  in  the  hands  of  the  Regent,  who 
put  Kirkaldy  to  an  ignominious  death,  while  Maitland,  to  avoid 
a  similar  fate,  destroyed  himself  in  his  prison.     By  these  events, 
which  however  terminated  the  civil  war  in  Scotland,  the  interests 
of  Mary  in  her  own  country  were  utterly  overthrown. 

The  nation  now  expected  a  benign  and  prudent  administration, 
and  was  disappointed.  A  fierce  and  tyrannical  spirit,  which  he 
had  long  disguised  by  deep  artifice,  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
Morton.  He  was  discovered  to  be  avaricious  and  cruel.  In  the 
affairs  of  the  church  he  enriched  himself  by  simoniacal  bargains, 
and  impoverished  even  the  inferior  clergy  by  extorting  from  them 
portions  of  their  incomes,  under  the  pretence  of  forming  regula- 
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tions  to  better  their  condition.  He  alienated  from  him  the 
affections  of  the  commonalty  by  innumerable  fines  exacted  in  the 
way  of  composition  for  real  or  supposed  offences,  which  they  were 
frequently  compelled  to  confess  by  torture.  The  nobility  became 
at  length  the  objects  of  his  oppression  and  treachery,  and  in  that 
simple  spirit  of  haughty  fierceness  which  then  distinguished 
them,  carried  their  complaints  of  him  to  the  King.  James  had 
not  fully  reached  his  twelfth  year,  but  the  period  of  royal  major- 
ity was  not  yet  clearly  defined,  and  his  mere  name  was  a  tower 
of  strength.  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Athol,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  Peers  of  Scotland,  headed  the  cabal  which 
was  formed  against  the  Regent.  The  King,  at  their  request, 
signed  letters  calling  a  council  of  such  nobles  as  they  proposed 
to  him,  which  determined  that  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Glamis, 
should  demand  of  Morton  his  resignation  of  the  Regency,  and  he 
submitted,  even  with  apparent  joy,  and  accompanied  them  for 
that  purpose  to  Edinburgh,  where  James's  acceptance  of  the 
sovereign  authority  was  immediately  proclaimed. 

Morton  retired  to  one  of  his  seats,  and  affected  to  devote 
himself  to  the  usual  occupations  of  a  rural  life.  This  however 
was  but  refined  dissimulation.  He  meditated  incessantly  the 
means  of  regaining  his  public  importance,  and  the  violence  with 
which  his  adversaries  pursued  their  vengeance  against  him  after 
his  retreat  aided  his  views.  Their  popularity  presently  declined. 
The  nation  saw  the  King  and  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Papists,  and  Morton  was  still  held  as  the  chief  protector  of  the 
kirk.  The  ungenerous  persecution  of  a  fallen  enemy,  as  he  was 
deemed,  was  loudly  censured ;  he  discovered  that  he  was  yet 
master  of  a  powerful  party,  and  resolved  to  ground  his  hopes  on 
the  issue  of  one  of  those  bold  and  irregular  enterprises  so  frequent 
in  the  eventful  history  of  his  time.  James,  the  care  of  whose 
person  had  been  committed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  still  remained  in 
the  nominal  custody  of  that  nobleman's  heir,  whose  youth  render- 
ing him  unfit  to  hold  so  important  a  trust,  it  was  sustained 
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provisionally  by  his  uncle,  Alexander  Erskine,  Morton's  bitter 
enemy.  Morton  now  successfully  insinuated  to  the  young  Earl 
and  his  mother  that  Alexander  had  formed  a  design  to  deprive 
his  nephew  of  that  distinguished  honour,  as  well  as  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Stirling  Castle,  in  which  the  King  resided ;  and  Mar,  in 
a  transport  of  fury,  aggravated  by  the  suggestions  of  his  ambi 
tious  mother,  flew  to  Stirling;  dismissed  his  uncle;  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  King's  person,  and  of  the  strong  garrison 
by  which  it  was  guarded.  Morton  presently  followed  him ;  took 
his  place  in  the  terrified  Privy  Council ;  and  called  a  Parliament, 
in  the  King's  name,  to  meet  within  the  castle,  which  confirmed 
James's  assumption  of  the  government ;  ratified  a  general  pardon 
which  had  been  granted  to  Morton  on  his  relinquishing  the 
functions  of  Regent;  and  voted  a  pension  to  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  who  had  in  fact  been  the  chief  instrument  of  working  this 
singular  change. 

Both  parties  now  appeared  in  arms,  and  took  the  field  with 
considerable  strength,  but  an  accommodation  was  made  by  the 
mediation  of  Elizabeth,  to  whose  will  Morton  always  implicitly 
submitted.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents  were 
admitted  into  the  Privy  Council ;  a  convention  of  the  Nobility 
was  chosen,  to  which  the  two  factions  agreed  to  refer  their  differ- 
ences ;  and  an  apparent  reconciliation  succeeded ;  but  it  was 
followed  by  a  horrible  circumstance,  which,  with  too  much 
probability,  was  ascribed  to  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Morton.  To 
celebrate  the  accord  which  had  been  thus  accomplished  he  gave 
a  banquet  to  the  leaders  of  his  late  enemies,  immediately  after 
which  the  Earl  of  Athol,  High  Chancellor,  a  man  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  his  constant  opponent,  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and 
died  within  four  days,  with  the  strongest  suspicions  of  poison : 
Morton  however  succeeded  in  turning  this  tragical  event  to  his 
advantage,  and  purchased  the  powerful  support  of  Argyll  by 
bestowing  on  him  the  elevated  office  of  his  late  principal  coadju- 
tor. Having  thus  divided  and  weakened  the  potent  band  which 
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had  been  arrayed  against  him,  he  poured  the  full  tide  of  his 
vengeance  on  the  great  House  of  Hamilton,  his  calm  but  steady 
adversaries,  in  a  persecution  which,  as  it  is  rather  largely  stated 
in  a  section  of  this  work  to  which  it  more  properly  appertains, 
need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Morton  perhaps  enjoyed  at  this  time  a  more  extensive  power 

than  had  distinguished  any  former  period  of  his  long  and  eventful 

administration,  yet  utter  ruin  advanced  towards  him  with  hasty 

strides  from  an  unseen  and  unexpected  quarter.    James,  now  in 

the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  exercised  independently  many  of  the 

functions  of  a  Monarch,  and  more  of  the  faculties  of  a  man.   The 

violent   and  thoughtless  personal  attachments  which  disgraced 

the  whole  of  his  long  reign  had  naturally  at  this  season  their 

fullest  scope,  and  two  youthful  favourites,  of  his   own  blood, 

Esme  Stewart,  of  the  House  of  Lenox,  and  James  Stewart,  a 

younger  son  of  the  Lord  Ochiltree,  on  whom  he  conferred  the 

highest  dignities,  and  the  most  splendid  appointments,  engrossed 

his  affections,  and  directed  his  conduct.    With  the  carelessness 

and  confidence  which  suited  their  time  of  life,  they  shared  the 

kindness  of  their  master  without  jealousy,  but,  in  the  love  of 

power  which  belongs   to   all  ages,  Morton's  authority  became 

odious  to  them,  and  they  combined  to  overthrow  it.     His  danger 

was  presently  evident,  and  he  endeavoured  to   obviate   it  by 

firm  and  decisive  measures.     He    denounced  Stewart   Lenox, 

who  was  in  fact  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  clergy,  as  a  secret 

agent  from  the  Pope,  and  to  the  State,  as  an  emissary  from 

the    Guises ;    but    Lenox    made    a    public    abjuration  of   the 

Romish   faith,  and   embraced  the   communion  of  the  Church 

of  Scotland.     In  the  mean  time  Morton's  ancient  enemies  took 

advantage  of  his  embarrassment,  and  spread  a  report  that  he 

was  preparing  to  seize  the  King,  and  to  carry  him  into  England. 

He  sought,  as  usual,  the  protection  of  Elizabeth,  who  instructed 

her  Ambassador  to   charge  Lenox  as   a  secret   enemy  to  the 

peace  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  require  his  removal  from 
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the  Privy  Council,,  but  that  body,  as  well  as  the  King,  refused 
with  coolness,  not  to  say  disdain,  to  listen  to  her  instances. 
At  the  close  of  this  contest,  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  whose 
comparative  insignificance  had  rendered  him  a  secondary  object 
of  apprehension,  suddenly  appeared  in  the  council  chamber 
where  James  was  then  sitting,  and  falling  on  his  knees,  accused 
Morton,  who  was  present,  of  being  accessary  to  the  murther  of 
the  late  King. 

The  general  pardon  which  Morton  had  received,  however  parti- 
cular in  the  enumeration  of  causes  which  might  possibly  render 
him  liable  to  prosecution,  had  left  that  frightful  subject  untouched. 
It  was  well  known  that  he  was  privy  to  the  design,  and  his 
concealment  of  it  has  been  already  stated.  He  was  arrested,  and, 
as  an  earnest  of  the  fate  which  he  might  expect,  was  committed 
successively  to  the  custody  of  two  of  his  most  determined  enemies, 
Alexander  Erskine,  and  Lenox,  Governors  of  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Dunbarton.  Elizabeth  interposed  to  save  him  with  a 
zeal  and  earnestness  which  left  no  doubt  of  her  obligations  to  his 
secret  agency.  She  dispatched  Randolph,  one  of  her  ablest 
diplomatists,  to  represent  in  the  warmest  colours,  not  only  to  the 
King  and  Council,  but  to  a  Convention  of  the  Estates,  the  merits 
and  services  of  Morton  ;  to  require  the  fullest  and  fairest  inquiry 
into  the  true  merits  of  the  allegations  urged  against  him ;  to 
insist  again  on  the  dismissal  of  Lenox ;  and  even  to  offer,  should 
force  appear  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  objects, 
any  degree  of  aid,  either  of  men  or  money,  which  might  be  deemed 
requisite  to  that  end.  To  these  persuasions  she  added  a  silent 
menace  of  no  small  weight  by  sending  an  army  to  the  borders. 

James,  however,  indeed  Scotland,  remained  equally  unmoved 
by  her  remonstrances  or  her  preparations.  Morton  was  brought 
to  trial  on  the  first  of  June,  1581,  and  found  guilty  of  being,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  Scottish  law,  art  and  part,  in  Darnley's 
murther.  The  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  appertaining  to 
that  period  are  not  extant,  and  historical  writers,  biassed  by 
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party  spirit,  differ  in  their  reports  of  the  proceedings  against  him, 
but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  after  his  sentence  had  been  passed, 
he  distinctly  owned  Bothwell's  disclosure  to  him  of  the  intended 
assassination.  On  the  following  day  he  was  led  to  execution:  his 
enemy,  Stewart  of  Ochiltree,  commanding  in  person  the  soldiers 
who  guarded  the  scaffold,  a  shocking  instance  of  the  barbarous 
rudeness  of  the  time.  He  confessed  there  that  it  was  his  design 
to  have  sent  James  into  England,  but  alledged  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  dictated  by  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  that  the 
King  should  in  his  youth  reside  at  intervals  among  a  people  over 
whom  he  was  one  day  to  reign ;  and  that  he  considered  it  to  be 
necessary  towards  securing  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  that 
country.  He  suffered  death  with  great  firmness,  and  a  decent 
shew  of  piety  and  resignation.  Morton  left  no  issue. 
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WE  know  but  enough  of  this  gentleman's  history  to  make  us 
wish  for  more.  His  elevation  to  the  first  place  in  the  cabinet, 
and  to  the  supreme  seat  in  the  administration  of  justice,  coupled 
with  the  fantastic  singularity  of  the  incongruous  and  uncon- 
nected steps  by  which  he  ascended,  throw  about  his  legend  an 
air  of  romance,  while  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  motives  which 
induced  Elizabeth  thus  greatly  and  strangely  to  distinguish  him, 
involve  it  in  suitable  mystery.  It  is  scarcely  less  extraordinary 
that  these  circumstances  should  not  have  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  historians  and  pamphleteers  of  the  succeeding  century,  or,  if 
they  did  enquire  into  them,  that  they  should  have  withheld  from 
us  the  fruit  of  their  researches,  recording  only  the  silly  and  incre- 
dible tale  that  he  danced  himself  into  his  preferments.  This 
remarkable  silence  on  a  point  of  history  so  likely  to  provoke 
discussion  induces  a  suspicion  that  it  arose  from  fear,  or  pru- 
dence, or  delicacy.  Hatton  was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most 
accomplished  men  of  his  time,  and  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  had 
already  betrayed,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  extravagances 
into  which  personal  predilections,  of  a  nature  not  easy  to  be  de- 
fined, were  capable  of  leading  her.  These  are  facts  of  such  noto- 
riety that  the  supposition  of  an  additional  instance  of  similar 
weakness  will  not  be  deemed  a  libel  on  the  memory  of  the  virgin 
Queen.  That  Hatton  was  an  object  of  this  anomalous  partiality 
seems  highly  probable,  and,  had  his  character  been  marked  by  the 
ambition  of  Leicester,  or  the  rashness  of  Essex,  the  ground  of  his 
good  fortune  would  perhaps  have  been  not  less  evident  than 
theirs. 

He  descended  from  a  junior  line  of  the  very  ancient  house  of 
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Hatton  of  Hatton,  in  Cheshire  which  migrated  into  Northamp- 
tonshire, and  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  William  Hatton, 
of  Holdenby,  by  Alice,  daughter  of  Laurence  Saunders,  of  Hor- 
ringworth,  both  in  that  county.  He  was  born  in  1539,  or  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and,  after  having  been  carefully  instructed  in 
his  father's  house,  was  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  in  Oxford,  where  he  probably  remained  not  long,  as 
he  quitted  the  university  without  having  taken  a  degree,  and 
enrolled  himself  in  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  was  placed  there  not  to  study  the  law  with  a  view  of 
qualifying  himself  for  the  profession,  but  to  give  him  the  advan- 
tages of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  men  who  joined  to  deep 
learning  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  arts  of 
social  prudence.  This  report  was  probably  invented  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  the  wonder  excited  by  his  final  promotion,  though 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  his  practice  in  any 
of  the  courts,  nor  indeed  have  we  any  direct  intelligence  that  he 
was  ever  called  to  the  bar.  It  is  amply  recorded  however  that  he 
joined  at  least  in  the  sports  of  his  fellow  students,  for  it  was  at 
one  of  those  romantic  entertainments  which  at  that  time  the  Inns 
of  Court  frequently  presented  to  royalty  that  he  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  queen.  "  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,"  as  Naunton 
somewhat  obscurely  says,  "  came  into  the  court  as  Sir  John 
Perrott's  opposite ;  as  Perrott  was  used  to  say, (  by  the  galliard,' 
for  he  came  thither  as  a  private  gentleman  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
in  a  masque ;  and,  for  his  activity  and  person,  which  was  tall  and 
proportionable,  taken  into  her  favour."  Honest  Camden,  with 
more  plainness,  tells  us  that,  "  being  young,  and  of  a  comely 
tallness  of  body,  and  amiable  countenance,  he  got  into  such 
favour  with  the  queen,"  &c. 

He  was  presently  admitted  into  her  band  of  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners, at  that  time  composed  of  fifty  young  men  of  the  best 
families  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  soon  after  placed  among  the 
gentlemen  of  her  privy  chamber ;  then  appointed  captain  of  her 
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body  guard,  and  vice-chamberlain  of  her  household,  about  the 
time  of  his  promotion  to  which  latter  office  he  was  knighted,  and 
sworn  of  the  privy  council.  In  1586  Elizabeth  granted  to  him 
and  his  heirs  the  island  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  the 
same  year  named  him  as  one  of  her  commissioners  for  the  trial,  or 
rather  for  the  conviction,  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  said  that 
Mary  was  persuaded  chiefly  by  his  reasoning  to  submit  to  then- 
jurisdiction,  and  Camden  has  preserved  the  speech  which  for  that 
purpose  he  addressed  to  her,  and  which  exhibits  little  either  of 
eloquence  or  argument.  "  You  are  accused,"  he  said,  "  but  not 
condemned,  to  have  conspired  the  destruction  of  our  lady  and 
Queen  anointed.  You  say  you  are  a  queen :  be  it  so ;  however 
in  such  a  crime  as  this  the  royal  dignity  itself  is  not  exempted 
from  answering,  either  by  the  civil  or  canon  law,  nor  by  the  law 
of  nations  nor  of  nature ;  for  if  such  kind  of  offences  might  be 
committed  without  punishment,  all  justice  would  stagger,  yea 
fall  to  the  ground.  If  you  be  innocent  you  wrong  your  reputa- 
tion in  avoiding  trial.  You  protest  yourself  to  be  innocent,  but 
Queen  Elizabeth  thinketh  otherwise,  and  that  not  without  ground, 
and  is  heartily  sorry  for  the  same.  To  examine  therefore  your 
innocency  she  hath  appointed  commissioners,  honourable  persons, 
prudent  and  upright  men,  who  are  ready  to  hear  you  according 
to  equity,  with  favour,  and  will  rejoice  with  all  their  hearts  if  you 
shall  clear  yourself  of  what  you  are  charged  with.  Believe  me, 
the  Queen  herself  will  be  transported  with  joy,  who  affirmed  to 
me,  at  my  coming  from  her,  that  never  any  thing  befel  her  that 
troubled  her  more  than  that  you  should  be  charged  with  such 
misdemeanours.  Wherefore  lay  aside  the  bootless  claim  of  pri- 
vilege from  your  royal  dignity,  which  now  can  be  of  no  use  unto 
you ;  appear  to  your  trial,  and  shew  your  innocency ;  lest  by 
avoiding  trial  you  draw  upon  yourself  a  suspicion,  and  stain  your 
reputation  with  an  eternal  blot  and  aspersion." 

On  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1587,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
country,   he   was  appointed   Lord   High   Chancellor,  unluckily 
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succeeding  in  that  great  office  Bromley,  a  lawyer  of  the  highest 
fame ;  and  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  in  the  succeeding  year, 
as  though  to  crown  properly  the  heterogeneous  graces  which  had 
been  already  bestowed  on  him,  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter.  Camden,  the  only  writer  who  has  affected  to  account  for 
his  appointment  to  the  Great  Seal,  informs  us,  rather  improba- 
bly, that  "  he  was  advanced  to  it  by  the  Court-arts  of  some,  that 
by  his  absence  from  Court,  and  the  troublesome  discharge  of  so 
great  a  place,  which  they  thought  him  not  to  be  able  to  undergo, 
his  favour  with  the  Queen  might  flag,  and  grow  less."  He  was 
received,  naturally  enough,  in  the  Chancery  Court  with  cold  and 
silent  disdain,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  barristers  for  a  time 
declined  to  plead  before  him,  but  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  the  general  urbanity  of  his  manners,  soon  overcame  those 
difficulties,  while  the  earnestness  and  honesty  with  which  he 
evidently  applied  the  whole  force  of  a  powerful  mind  to  qualify 
himself  for  his  high  office  gradually  attracted  to  him  the  esteem 
of  the  public :  "  He  executed,"  says  the  historian  just  now  quoted, 
"  the  place  with  the  greatest  state  and  splendor  of  any  that  we  ever 
saw,  and  what  he  wanted  in  knowledge  of  the  law  he  laboured  to 
make  good  by  equity  and  justice."  He  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced several  good  rules  into  the  practice  of  his  court,  and  to 
have  at  length  acquired,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  decrees,  and  by  the 
moderation,  impartiality,  and  independence,  of  his  conduct,  on 
the  bench,  an  eminent  share  of  popularity.  Anthony  Wood 
asserts  that  he  composed  several  pieces  on  legal  subjects,  none  of 
which  however  are  extant,  except  one,  which  has  been  plausibly 
attributed  to  him,  entituled  "  a  Treatise  concerning  Statutes,  or 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  Exposition  thereof,"  which  was  not 
printed  till  1677. 

Sir  Robert  Naunton,  again  with  some  obscurity,  thus  con- 
cludes the  very  short  notices  which  he  has  left  us  of  Hatton. 
11  He  was  a  gentleman  that,  besides  the  graces  of  his  person 
and  dancing,  had  also  the  adjectaments  of  a  strong  and  subtle 
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capacity :  one  that  could  soon  learn  the  discipline  and  garb  both 
of  the  times  and  court.  The  truth  is  he  had  a  large  proportion  of 
gifts  and  endowments,  but  too  much  of  the  season  of  envy,  and 
he  was  a  mere  vegetable  of  the  court,  that  sprung  up  at  night, 
and  sunk  again  at  his  noon."  Does  Naunton  mean  that  Hatton 
was  envious,  or  that  he  was  the  object  of  envy  in  others  ? 

With  relation  to  one  of  the  character  of  whose  mind,  and  of 
the  extent  of  whose  talents  and  accomplishments,  so  little  has 
been  handed  down  to  us,  it  is  fortunate  to  be  able  to  form  some 
opinion  from  the  familiar  effusions  of  his  own  pen.  In  the  great 
treasure  of  epistolary  remains  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time 
Hatton's  letters  are  of  rarest  occurrence.  No  apology  then  will 
be  necessary  for  illustrating  this  unavoidably  imperfect  sketch 
with  two  of  them ;  the  one,  without  date,  to  Elizabeth,  from  a 
rough  draft  in  the  Harleian  MSS.,  and  hitherto  unpublished; 
the  other,  now  reprinted  from  the  Cecil  Papers,  to  the  gallant 
and  unfortunate  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex.  The  first  is 
indorsed — "  Sr.  Chr.  Hatton,  Vicechamberlaine,  to  the  Queene, 
upon  some  words  of  the  Queene,  his  protestacion  of  his  owne 
innocence." 

"  If  the  woundes  of  the  thought  wear  not  most  dangerous  of 
all  wtbout  speedy  dressing  I  shold  not  now  treble  yor.  Maty.  wth. 
the  lynes  of  my  co'playnt ;  and  if  whatsoever  came  from  you  wear 
not  ether  very  gracious  or  greevous  to  me  what  you  sayd  wold 
not  synke  so  deepely  in  my  bosome.  My  profession  hath  been, 
is,  and  ever  shalbe,  to  your  Maty.  all  duty  wthin  order,  all  reverent 
love  wthout  mesure,  &  all  trothe  wthout  blame ;  insomuch  as  when 
I  shall  not  be  fownde  soche  as  to  yor.  Highnes  Caesar  sought  to 
have  hys  wife  to  himselfe,  not  onely  wtbout  synne,  but  also  not  to 
be  suspected,  I  wish  my  spright  devyded  from  my  body  as  his 
spowse  was  from  his  bedde;  and  therfore,  upon  yesternight's 
wordes,  I  am  driven  to  say  to  yor.  Maty.  ether  to  satisfye  wronge 
conceyts,  or  to  answer  false  reports,  that  if  the  speech  you  used 
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of  yor  Turke  did  ever  passe  my  penne  or  lippes  to  any  creature 
owt  of  yor.  Highnes'  hearing,  but  to  my  L.  of  Burghley,  wth.  whom 
I  have  talked  bothe  of  the  man  &  the  matter,  I  desyre  no  lesse 
condemnation  then  as  a  tray  tor,  &  no  more  pardon  then  hys 
ponyshment ;  and,  further,  if  ever  I  ether  spake  or  sent  to  the 
embassad.  of  France,  Spayne,  or  Scotland,  or  have  accompanied, 
to  my  knowledge,  any  that  conferres  wth.  them,  I  doe  renownce 
all  good  from  yor.  Maty.  in  erthe,  &  all  grace  from  God  in  heaven ; 
w°h.  assurans  if  yor.  H.  thinke  not  sufficyent,  upon  the  knees  of 
my  harte  I  hu'bly  crave  at  yor.  Maty>8.  handes,  not  so  much  for  my 
satisfaction  as  yor.  own  suerty,  make  the  perfitest  triall  hearof ;  for 
if  upon  soch  occasions  it  shall  please  yor.  Maty.  to  syfte  the  chaffe 
from  the  wheate,  the  corne  of  yor.  co'monwealth  wolde  be  more 
pure,  &  myxt  graines  wold  lesse  infect  the  sinnowes  of  yor.  suerty, 
wch.God  most  strengthen,  to  yor.  Maty'8.best  &  longest  preservation." 

His  letter  to  Essex,  then  commanding  the  English  troops  at  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  in  which  his  brother,  Walter,  had  lately  fallen, 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bombastic  piece  which,  in  con- 
formity to  her  own  taste,  he  addressed  to  the  Queen,  and  may 
perhaps  be  justly  considered  as  an  example  of  the  best  epistolary 
composition  of  the  time. 

"  My  very  good  Lord, 

"  Next  after  my  thankes  for  yor.  honorable  Jres.,  I  will 
assure  yor.  Lop.  that,  for  my  part,  I  have  not  failed  to  use  the  best 
endeavors  I  cold  for  the  effecting  of  yor.  desire  in  remaininge  ther 
for  some  longer  tyme,  but  wtball  I  must  advertise  you  that  her 
Maty.  hath  been  drawen  therunto  wtb.  exceeding  harden  es,  &  the 
chefe  reason  that  maketh  her  sticke  in  it  is  for  that  she  doubteth 
yor.  Lop.  doth  not  sufficiently  consider  the  dishonor  that  ariseth 
unto  her  by  the  King's  ether  dalliance  or  want  of  regard,  having 
not  used  the  forces  sent  so  friendly  to  his  aid  from  so  great  a 
Prince,  and  under  the  conduct  of  so  great  a  personage,  in  some 
employment  of  more  importance  all  this  while :  wherefore,  by  her 
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Maty\  co'mandement,  and  also  for  the  unfaigned  good  wyll  I  bear 
yor.  Lp.,  I  am  very  earnestly  to  advise  you  that  you  have  gret  care 
for  the  accomplishement  of  her  Highnes'  instrucc'ons  effectually, 
and  according  to  her  intenc'ons,  in  those  things  wherin  you  are 
to  deale  wth.  the  Kinge." 

"  Further,  my  good  Lord,  lett  me  be  bolde  to  warne  you  of  a 
matter  that  many  of  yor.  frendes  here  gretely  feare,  namely,  that 
the  late  accident  of  yor.  noble  brother,  who  hathe  so  valiantly  & 
honorably  spent  his  lyfe  in  his  Prince's  &  count rey's  service,  draw 
you  not,  through  griefe  or  passion,  to  hasard  yorselfe  over  ventu- 
rously. Yor.  Lop.  best  knoweth  that  true  valour  consisteth  rather 
in  constant  performinge  of  that  wch.  hathe  been  advisedly  fore- 
thought than  in  an  aptnes  or  readines  of  thrusting  yor.  p'son 
indifferently  into  every  daunger.  You  have  many  waies,  &  many 
tymes,  made  sufficient  proof  of  yor.  valientnes :  No  man  doubteth 
but  that  you  have  enough,  if  you  have  not  overmuche :  and  ther- 
fore,  both  in  regard  of  the  services  her  Maty.  expecteth  to  receve 
from  you,  and  in  respect  of  the  greife  that  would  growe  to  the 
whole  realme  by  the  losse  of  one  of  that  honorable  birth,  &  that 
worthe  wch.  is  sufficiently  knowen  (as  greater  hathe  not  beene  for 
any  that  hathe  beene  borne  therin  these  many  &  many  yeeres)  I 
must,  even  before  Almighty  God,  praye  &  require  yor.  Lop.  to  have 
that  cercumspectnes  of  yorselfe  wch.  is  fitt  for  a  generall  of  yor. 
sorte.  Lastly,  my  Lo.,  I  hope  you  doubt  not  of  the  good  dispo- 
sic'ons  I  beare  towards  yor.  Lop.,  nor  that  out  of  the  same  ther 
ariseth  &  remaineth  in  me  a  desire  to  doe  yor.  Lop.  all  the  service 
that  shalbe  in  my  pore  abilitie  to  prforme,  &  therfore  I  shall  not 
neede  to  spend  many  wordes  in  that  behalf;  but,  wtb.  my  earnest 
prayers  for  yor.  good  succes  in  all  yor.  honorable  actions,  &,  after, 
for  yor.  safe  returne,  to  the  comfort  of  yor.  frendes  &  wellwillers 
here,  I  leave  yor.  Lop.  to  God's  most  holy  and  m'cifull  protecc'on. 
From  London,  the  5th  of  October,  1591. 

Yor.  good  Lp's  most  assured  &  true  frende, 

CHR.  HATTON." 
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The  faithful  historian,  already  so  frequently  quoted,  records 
that  "  he  was  a  man  of  a  pious  nature,  and  of  opinion  that  in 
matters  of  religion  neither  fire  nor  sword  was  to  be  used ;  a  great 
reliever  of  the  poor ;  and  of  singular  bounty  and  munificence  to 
students  and  learned  men,  for  which  reason  those  of  Oxford 
chose  him  Chancellor  of  their  University."  He  succeeded  the 
favourite  Leicester  in  that  dignified  office  in  September,  1588. 
He  is  said  in  his  earlier  years  to  have  sacrificed  occasionally  to 
the  muse,  of  which  however  no  proof  is  extant,  except  in  the 
tragedy  of  Tancred  and  Ghismunda,  which  was  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  five  students  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  was  acted  by  some 
members  of  that  society  before  the  Queen  in  1568;  and  printed 
in  1592.  To  the  fourth  act  is  subscribed  "  Composuit  Chr. 
Hatton." 

His  death,  which  happened  on  the  twentieth  of  November, 
1591,  has  been  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  the  harshness  and 
suddenness  with  which  Elizabeth  demanded  the  instant  payment 
of  a  great  sum  in  his  hands,  arising  from  the  collection  of  first 
fruits  and  tenths.  "  He  had  hopes,"  says  Camden,  "  in  regard 
of  the  favour  he  was  in  with  her,  she  would  have  forgiven  him  ; 
but  she  could  not,  having  once  cast  him  down  with  a  harsh 
word,  raise  him  up  again,  though  she  visited  him,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  him."  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and,  having  died  a  bachelor,  bequeathed  his  fortune  to  his 
nephew,  Sir  William  Newport,  of  Harringham,  in  Warwickshire, 
with  remainder  to  Christopher,  son  and  heir  of  John  Hatton,  his 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  male  line.  Sir  William  Newport,  who 
assumed  the  surname  of  Hatton,  died  childless,  and  Christopher 
succeeded  accordingly;  his  son  and  heir,  of  the  same  name,  was 
created  in  1643  Baron  Hatton,  of  Kirby,  in  Northamptonshire ; 
and  the  heir  male  of  that  son  in  1682  obtained  the  title  of  Vis- 
count ;  both  which  became  extinct  about  sixty  years  since. 
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FIRST  EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM, 

OF  his  illustrious  house,  distinguished  through  the  whole  of  an 
uncommonly  long  life  by  the  unlimited  favour  and  confidence  of 
two  sovereigns,  and  yet  more  by  the  most  spotless  honour  and  inte- 
grity, was  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  William,  first  Baron  Howard 
of  Effingham,  (a  younger  son  of  Thomas,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk), 
by  his  second  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gamage,  of 
Coyty,  in  Glamorganshire.     He  was  born  in  the  year  1536.     His 
father,  who,  among  other  great  employments,  had  held  those  of 
Lord  High  Admiral  under  Mary,  and  Lord  High  Chamberlain 
to  Elizabeth,  initiated   him  when  very  young  in  naval  service, 
and  then  brought  him  to  the  court.     He  possessed  every  quali- 
fication likely  to  gain  the  partiality  of  the  virgin  Queen;  an 
eminently  fine  person  and  countenance ;  a  sweet  and  frank  temper ; 
and  a  deportment  at  once  elegant  and  dignified  j  and,  in  addition 
to  these  powerful  recommendations,  he  was  a  Howard.    They 
had  their   full   effect ;   but  Elizabeth,  whose  affections,  violent, 
even  to  folly,  as  they  might  often  seem,  seldom  interfered  with 
her  policy  because  both  were  grounded  in  self-love,  for  a  long 
time  distinguished  him  only  by  a  gracious  familiarity :   he  was 
yet  too  young  to  be  trusted,  and  remained  without  public  employ- 
ment for  ten  years   after   her  accession,   save  a  ceremonious 
embassy  in  1559  to  congratulate  Charles  the  ninth  on  his  succeed- 
ing to  the  throne  of  France.    At  length  in  1569  he  was  sent  into 
the  north,  with  the  appointment  of  General  of  the  Horse  in  the 
force  then  led  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  against  the  rebellious 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  behaved  with 
much  bravery,  and  in  the  following  year  commanded  a  squadron 
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in  the  Mediterranean.  He  was  soon  after  elected  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Surrey,  and  in  1573  succeeded  to  the  peerage,  and  to 
his  family  estates,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  at  that  time 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  which  office  Elizabeth  immediately  bestowed  on 
him,  and  before  the  close  of  that  year  appointed  him  Lord 
Steward  of  the  Household,  and  gave  him  the  order  of  the  Garter. 
Several  writers  who  affect  to  look  deeply  into  the  political  motives 
of  that  time  insist  that  he  was  thus  suddenly  exalted  to  counter- 
poise the  enormous  power  of  Leicester  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  seek 
further  for  the  ground  of  his  favour  than  to  the  Queen's  personal 
regard,  and  entire  conviction  of  his  honesty  and  fidelity. 

On  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  1585,  be  was  raised  to 
the  post  which  he  most  desired,  and  for  which  the  whole  character 
of  his  nature  seems  to  have  best  qualified  him,  and  became  Lord 
High  Admiral.  The  great  design  of  the  Spanish  invasion  was 
already  suspected,  and  was  soon  after  clearly  ascertained,  and 
it  was  in  contemplation  of  the  arduous  conflict  which  seemed 
approaching  that  Elizabeth  reposed  in  him  this  weighty  trust. 
"  She  had,"  says  Camden,  "  a  very  great  persuasion  of  his  fortu- 
nate conduct,  and  she  knew  him,  by  the  sweetness  of  his  beha- 
viour, and  bravery  of  his  conduct,  to  be  skilful  in  sea  matters, 
wary  and  provident,  valiant  and  courageous,  industrious  and 
active,  and  of  great  authority  and  esteem  amongst  the  seamen 
of  her  navy.*'  He  applied  himself  to  the  vast  preparations 
which  had  become  necessary  with  a  vigour  and  minuteness  of 
attention  which  the  whole  kingdom  applauded,  and  put  to 
sea  early  in  the  spring  of  1588.  The  Armada  sailed  about  the 
same  time,  and,  as  is  well  known,  was  scattered  by  a  tempest 
which  Elizabeth's  ministers  believed  had  rendered  the  expedition 
hopeless  :  Walsingham  therefore,  to  spare  expence,  dispatched  an 
express  to  recal  four  of  the  largest  ships,  which  the  Lord  Admiral 
ventured  to  refuse,  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  retain 
them  at  his  own  private  charge.  He  then  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
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enemy's  fleet,  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  till  the 
nineteenth  of  July,  when,  on  the  approach  once  more  of  the 
Armada,  he  again  put  to  sea  in  haste,  animating  his  officers  by 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  courage,  and  his  men  by  partaking  with 
them  in  the  bodily  labour  which  the  urgency  of  the  moment 
demanded.  The  celebrated  victory  which  followed  may  be  honestly 
ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  his  zeal,  his  bravery,  and  his 
good  judgment. 

Elizabeth,  always  sparing  of  grateful  acknowledgments, 
rewarded  this  service  by  the  grant  of  a  pension,  which,  as  the 
amount  has  not  been  recorded,  we  may  conclude  was  not  extra- 
vagant, and  the  Admiral  now  remained  for  a  long  interval 
unemployed.  The  expedition  to  Cadiz,  in  1596,  a  favourite 
theme  of  English  history,  again  called  him  into  action,  and  was 
committed  jointly  to  himself  and  the  Earl  of  Essex.  It  was 
eminently  successful ;  but  Essex,  admirable  in  all  but  coolness 
and  prudence,  blamed  Howard  for  that  caution  in  the  conduct 
of  it  which  his  own  rashness  had  rendered  necessary.  The  Admiral, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  spirit  of  candour  and  benignity  which 
always  distinguished  him,  bestowed  praises  on  Essex  which 
perhaps  were  scarcely  merited.  He  begins  a  letter  to  Lord 
Hunsdon,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  army 
and  the  fleet,  by  saying,  "  I  can  assure  you  there  is  not  a  braver 
man  in  the  world  than  the  Earl  is  ;  and  I  protest,  in  my  simple 
poor  judgment,  a  grave  soldier,  for  what  he  doth  is  in  great 
order  and  good  discipline  performed."  Essex's  censure  was 
disregarded  by  Elizabeth,  and  not  resented  by  the  Admiral,  on 
whom,  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  the  Queen  conferred 
the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Essex,  who  was  at  that  time 
absent  on  what  has  usually  been  called  "  the  island  voyage," 
returned  in  a  flame,  because  the  new  Earl,  uniting  to  that  title 
the  high  offices  which  he  held,  had  acquired  the  precedency ;  and 
Elizabeth,  to  restore  it  to  her  angry  favourite,  conferred  on  him 
the  office  of  Earl  Marshal :  Nottingham,  in  his  turn,  now  became 
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disgusted ;  retired  from  the  court,  and  resigned  his  white  staff, 
which,  however,  he  was  soon  prevailed  on  to  resume ;  while  the 
Queen  at  once  separated  the  rivals,  and  bestowed  a  further  grati- 
fication on  Essex,  by  placing  him  in  the  arduous  post  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

These  circumstances  occurred  in  the  years  1598  and  1599,  a 
period  if  not  of  danger  at  least  of  considerable  apprehension. 
Elizabeth,  ever  anxious  to  prove  the  affection  of  her  subjects, 
assisted  in  exciting  their  fears  for  the  safety  of  her  person,  and 
witnessed  them  with  complacency.  In  the  furtherance  of  this 
object  she  called  on  the  city  of  London  to  reinforce  her  navy  with 
sixteen  ships,  and  her  army  with  six  thousand  men,  an  order 
which  is  said  to  have  been  completely  executed  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight ;  and,  to  give  an  air  of  greater  solemnity  to  her  prepa- 
rations, invested  Nottingham  with  the  supreme  command  of  all 
her  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  with  the  rare  and  superb  title  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  General  of  all  England.  The  return  of  Essex 
from  Ireland,  and  his  mad  insurrection  in  London  just  about  this 
time,  gave  the  colour  of  an  almost  prophetic  policy  to  her  caution. 
Nottingham  commanded  in  person  the  troops  which  surrounded 
Essex-house,  and  it  was  to  him  that  the  unhappy  Earl  surren- 
dered, and  was  received  with  that  urbanity  and  kind  consideration 
which  noble  hearts  ever  bestow  on  fallen  enemies.  The  gallant 
and  sensitive  Essex,  charmed  with  his  generosity,  seems  for  the 
short  remnant  of  his  days  to  have  taken  his  adversary  even  into 
his  confidence :  Nottingham  frequently  visited  him  in  the  Tower; 
consoled  him  with  the  affectionate  zeal  of  a  friend ;  and  received 
from  him  in  return  a  contrite  acknowledgment  of  the  injustice  of 
his  former  enmity.  He  sat  in  judgment  with  the  Peers,  and 
evinced  an  earnest  anxiety  for  truth  and  justice  on  the  trial  of 
Essex,  and  ministered  gratefully  to  his  departed  spirit  by  procur- 
ing from  the  Queen  first  a  reprieve,  and  then  the  pardon,  of  his 
beloved  friend,  and  fellow  offender,  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
Elizabeth's  health  soon  after  declined.  In  the  singular  aberra- 
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tions  of  temper  which  preceded  her  dissolution  Nottingham  alone 
is  said  to  have  possessed  any  influence  over  her  conduct.  She 
submitted  at  his  persuasion  to  take  nourishment  and  medicine, 
and  to  relinquish  a  strange  resolution  which  she  had  made  to  sit 
continually  in  her  clothes  on  the  floor  of  her  apartment.  It  was 
to  him,  in  her  last  moments,  that  she  uttered  the  expressions  so 
often  quoted  concerning  the  succession  to  her  throne. 

James,  to  whom  the  family  of  Howard  was  even  more  dear 
than  it  had  been  to  Elizabeth,  retained  him  in  the  great  offices  of 
High  Admiral  and  Lord  Steward;  placed  him  in  the  renewed 
commission  for  exercising  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal,  in  which  he 
had  sat  in  the  late  reign ;  and  appointed  him  Great  Steward  of 
England  for  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation.  That  Prince  had 
mounted  the  throne  with  a  determination  to  make  peace  with 
Spain,  and  the  Lord  Admiral  was  selected  to  act  the  part  of 
ambassador  extraordinary  for  that  unpopular  service.  He  had 
little  experience  in  state  affairs,  but  his  age,  his  rank,  his  fine 
person  and  manners,  and  his  magnificent  profusion,  peculiarly 
qualified  him  for  a  mission  of  ceremony  to  the  most  ceremonious 
court  in  Europe,  for  he  had  little  to  do  beyond  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty.  It  has  been  said,  that  he  solicited  on  this  occasion 
for  a  Dukedom,  but  could  not  prevail,  the  dignity  of  his  posts 
being  esteemed  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Spanish  pride.  The 
equipment  of  his  Embassy  was  unusually  splendid:  he  was 
attended  by  five  hundred  persons,  exclusive  of  six  young  noble- 
men, and  fifty  knights ;  had  an  allowance  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  for  his  expenses ;  and  received  presents  on  quitting  the 
court  of  Madrid  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand,  together  with 
a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  crowns;  yet  his  charges  in  this 
excursion,  which  did  not  occupy  quite  three  months  of  the  spring 
of  1 604,  so  far  exceeded  those  various  supplies  as  to  require  a 
large  additional  sum  from  his  own  purse.  His  estate  was  mode- 
rate ;  his  expenditure  had  been  always  enormous ;  and  this  last 
sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  his  country  had  painfully  embarrassed 
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his  affairs.  To  add  to  his  vexation,  James  received  him  coldly 
at  his  return,  and  at  length  expressly  blamed  him  for  having 
used  that  state  and  magnificence  in  his  embassy  which  had 
increased  his  private  difficulties;  but  this  umbrage  soon  blew 
over. 

He  was  now  grown  old,  and  desirous  of  ease,  and  his  own 
native  good  humour,  together  with  the  solicitations  of  a  young 
wife  (for  he  had  lately  taken  a  second,  when  in  his  sixty-eighth 
year)  easily  converted  him  into  a  mere  courtier.  We  find  him 
no  more  in  any  public  service,  unless  the  convoying  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  her  bridegroom,  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  Flushing 
in  1612,  may  be  esteemed  such.  At  length,  in  1619,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  resign  his  office  of  High  Admiral  to  the  aspiring 
Buckingham.  This  concession  seems  to  have  been  extorted 
partly  from  his  necessities,  and  partly  from  his  pride.  It  was 
purchased  from  him  by  an  annuity  of  one  thousand  pounds ;  the 
remission  of  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  crown  of  eighteen 
hundred;  and  by  a  patent  of  precedency,  giving  him  place 
according  to  the  date  of  a  grant  of  the  Earldom  of  Nottingham 
by  Richard  the  second  to  his  ancestors  the  Mowbrays;  and 
Buckingham  presented  the  Countess  with  three  thousand  pounds. 
That  favourite  acknowledged  his  obligation  too  by  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  and  flattery ;  he  ever  after  called  the  Earl  "  father,"  and 
bent  the  knee  on  coming  into  his  presence ;  but  the  whole  affair 
was  esteemed,  even  at  that  time,  when  such  bargains  were  not 
unusual,  very  disgraceful  to  all  parties,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
King,  who  ought  to  have  prevented  it. 

This  excellent  old  man  survived  till  1624,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
December  in  which  year  he  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  at 
his  house  of  Haling,  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  and  was  buried  in 
the  vault  of  his  branch  of  the  Howards  at  Reigate,  in  that  county. 
He  was  twice  married;  first  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  Henry 
Carey,  Lord  Hunsdon,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons ;  William,  who 
died  before  him,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  the  wife  of  John 
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Mordaunt,  first  Earl  of  Peterborough ;  and  Charles,  who  succeeded 
to  the  honours  and  estates  ;  and  three  daughters;  Elizabeth,  wife 
first  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  of  Woodrising,  in  Norfolk,  secondly 
of  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Carrick,  in  Scotland  ;  Frances,  married 
first  to  Henry  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  afterwards  to  Henry 
Brook,  Lord  Cobham ;  and  Margaret,  to  Sir  Richard  Levison, 
of  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire,  Vice  Admiral  of  England.  His 
second  Countess  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  James  Stuart,  Earl  of 
Murray,  in  Scotland.  It  is  of  this  lady  that  we  have  the  well 
known  romantic  story  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  the  ring,  a  tale 
which  might  have  enlivened  the  dulness  of  this  memoir,  and 
which  should  have  been  here  inserted  had  it  not  been  long  since 
falsified  by  circumstantial  proof  of  which  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained.  By  her,  who  survived  him,  and  re-married  to 
William  Monson,  Viscount  Castlemain,  in  Ireland,  he  had  two 
sons ;  James,  who  died  young,  and  Charles,  who  succeeded  to 
the  dignities  on  the  death  of  his  half-brother,  Charles,  without 
issue,  and  in  whom,  himself  dying  also  childless  in  1681,  the 
Earldom  of  Nottingham  became  extinct. 
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SIR  HUGH  MIDDLETON. 

IF  superlative  public  beneficence,  and  the  contrivance  and 
execution  of  a  design  worthy  of  the  mind,  and  requiring  nearly 
the  power,  of  a  mighty  monarch,  may  justly  claim  for  a  private 
individual  the  epithet  illustrious,  the  commemoration  of  such  a 
person  in  a  work  of  this  nature  can  need  no  apology.  His  history, 
it  is  true,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  that  of  the  stupendous 
task  which  he  achieved,  and  indeed  in  a  life  devoted  to  the  occu- 
pations of  a  banker  in  London,  and  an  engineer  in  the  country, 
we  might  expect  to  seek  in  vain  for  any  of  those  lively  occurrences 
which  animate  biography,  and  excite  general  interest.  The 
scarcity  however  of  decorative  materials  could  furnish  no  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  neglecting  to  raise  a  monument  so  justly  due, 
and,  though  the  quarry  yield  not  porphyry  or  granate,  that  debt 
of  grateful  recollection  must  be  discharged. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  was  the  sixth  son  of  Richard  Middle  ton, 
of  the  town  of  Denbigh,  by  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard  Dryhurst, 
of  the  same  place.  His  family  was  of  the  highest  antiquity  in 
Wales,  and  his  father,  though  a  younger  brother,  seems  from 
some  circumstances  to  have  possessed  a  considerable  property, 
yet,  being  burthened  with  a  very  numerous  progeny,  nine  sons, 
and  four  daughters,  he  found  it  convenient  to  devote  two  of  the 
younger,  Thomas  and  Hugh,  to  commerce,  and  for  that  purpose 
sent  them  to  London,  where  Hugh  became  a  member  of  the 
company  of  goldsmiths,  and  exercised  that  trade.  Of  his  success 
in  it  we  are  not  informed,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  main  source 
of  the  great  wealth  of  which  he  became  possessed  was  in  his  own 
country.  As  soon  as  he  had  acquired  sufficient  property  in  his 
business  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  hopefully  such  an  under- 
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taking,  he  obtained  from  the  company  of  the  mines  royal  the  lease 
of  a  copper  mine,  for  such  only  had  it  been  esteemed,  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan,  at  an  annual  rent  of  four  hundred  pounds. 
With  a  natural  inclination  for  such  pursuits,  and  the  aid  of  some 
experience,  for  he  had  busied  himself  much  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  in  searching  for  coal  near  his  native  place,  he  applied 
himself  so  successfully  to  this  new  work  as  to  discover  a  vein  of 
silver,  which  is  said  to  have  yielded,  we  are  not  told  for  how 
many  years,  a  produce  from  which  he  gained  the  enormous  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds  monthly. 

Thus  suddenly  and  greatly  enriched,  he  determined  to  adopt 
the  celebrated  scheme  for  the  better  supply  of  water  to  London, 
through  the  means  of  that  artificial  stream  so  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  New  River.  I  say  adopt,  because  it  had  been  long 
before  projected.  The  corporation  of  London  had  obtained  an 
act  of  parliament  so  early  as  the  tenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  and  two 
others,  in  the  third  and  fourth  of  James,  authorising  them  to 
form  an  aqueduct  from  any  part  of  Middlesex  or  Hertfordshire 
to  that  city,  but  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had  hitherto  been  found 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  a  work  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of 
which  were  little  less  formidable  than  the  expence.  Middleton 
at  length  stood  forward  alone,  and  on  the  first  of  April,  1606,  the 
city  assigned  to  him  and  his  heirs  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
conferred  by  those  statutes.  Nearly  two  years  were  passed  in 
surveying  the  various  waters  of  the  two  counties,  and  in  necessary 
experiments  and  deliberations,  when  two  springs,  the  one  in  the 
parish  of  Amwell,  in  Herts  ;  the  other,  called  Chadwell,  near  the 
town  of  Ware,  were  chosen;  and  on  the  first  of  February,  1608, 
the  great  operation  was  actually  commenced. 

The  New  River  is  so  well  known  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
having  united  the  two  streams  as  near  to  their  respective  sources 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit,  he  led  it  on  its  winding 
course,  sometimes  in  deep  channels,  cut  often  with  enormous 
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labour  through  stubborn  soils  ;  sometimes  raised  aloft  on  arches ; 
building  over  it  (a  number  since  considerably  diminished)  eight 
hundred  bridges  of  various  dimensions ;  and  seldom  employing 
fewer  than  six  hundred  workmen.  When  it  had  reached  Enfield 
his  wealth  was  nearly  exhausted.  He  requested  aid  from  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city,  and,  on  being  basely 
refused,  besought  it  of  the  Crown.  James,  with  more  caution 
however  than  liberality,  assented,  and  agreed,  by  an  indenture 
under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  the  second  of  May,  1612,  to  pay  half 
the  expence  of  the  whole,  in  consideration  of  an  assignment  of 
a  moiety  of  the  profits,  which  Middleton  readily  executed.  He 
delivered  accordingly  into  the  Treasury  an  account  of  his 
disbursements,  and  received  from  the  King  between  the  years 
1612  and  1614  six  thousand,  three  hundred,  and  forty-seven 
pounds,  which  seems  to  have  been  all  that  was  at  any  time  paid 
under  that  agreement ;  though  a  pamphlet  of  the  day  makes  the 
sum  nearly  eight  thousand.  The  work  was  now  prosecuted  with 
increased  alacrity,  and  on  Michaelmas-day,  1613,  this  marvellous 
stream,  the  sinuous  course  of  which  extends  thirty-nine  miles, 
fell  first  into  the  cistern  at  Islington,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  New  River  Head." 

We  are  not  informed,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  conceive,  what 
obstacles  could  have  prevented  the  unbounded  success  of  such 
an  undertaking.  The  whole  of  London  had  till  now  derived  its 
supply  of  water  from  sixteen  public  conduits,  together  with  partial 
aids  from  the  Thames,  raised  by  imperfect  and  awkward  machi- 
nery :  custom  however  seems  to  have  reconciled  the  sluggish 
citizens  to  the  inconvenience,  and  strenuous  endeavours,  the 
motives  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  are  said  to  have  been 
made  to  depreciate,  as  well  by  ridicule  as  argument,  the  advan- 
tages promised  by  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  design.  It 
was  not  till  1619  that  the  parties  chiefly  interested  in  it  obtained 
sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  them  to  apply  for  a  charter 
of  incorporation ;  but  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  in  that  year, 
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the  King  granted  Letters  patent  to  Hugh  Middleton ;  to  his 
brother,  Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  an  Alderman  of  London ;  Sir 
Henry  Montague,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  ;  Ralph,  son 
of  Hugh  Middleton ;  and  twenty-three  others  ;  constituting  them 
a  public  society,  by  the  style  of  the  "  Governors  and  Company  of 
the  New  River,  brought  from  Chadwell  and  Anwell  to  London." 
On  the  twenty-second  of  October,  1622,  James  testified  his  pecu- 
liar approbation  of  the  work,  and  of  its  author,  by  conferring  on 
him  the  title  of  Baronet. 

This  empty  honour  was  the  sole  recompense  that  poor  Middleton 
ever  received.  He  became  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances, and  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
adopt  the  business  of  an  ordinary  surveyor,  a  report  which  the 
terms  of  his  last  will  seem  completely  to  invalidate.  He  had 
divided  his  moiety  of  the  property  into  thirty-six  shares,  of  which 
he  retained  thirteen  for  himself,  but  so  unprosperous  were  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  that  no  dividend  was  made  till  1633,  and 
then  not  to  the  amount  of  twelve  pounds  on  each  share.  The 
second  scarcely  exceeded  a  fourth  part  of  that  sum ;  and, 
instead  of  a  third,  it  was  becoming  necessary  to  make  further 
disbursements,  when  Charles  the  first,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
November,  1636,  reconveyed,  not  to  Sir  Hugh,  as  we  find  inva- 
riably and  most  erroneously  stated,  for  he  died  five  years  before 
that  date,  but  probably  to  his  heir,  the  moiety  formerly  assigned 
to  the  Crown,  in  consideration  of  a  fee  farm  rent  of  five  hundred 
pounds  annually,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  company.  Such  are 
the  variations  in  the  value  of  property  of  this  nature  that  a  single 
share  has  been  of  late  years  sold  for  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  died  between  the  twenty-first  of  November, 
1631,  on  which  day  his  will  is  dated,  and  the  twenty-first  of  the 
following  month  when  it  was  proved.  He  had  been  twice  married  ; 
first,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Collins,  of  Lichfield,  and  widow 
of  Richard  Edwards,  of  London,  who  died  childless ;  secondly, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of  John  Olmsted,  of  Ingatestone, 
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in  Essex,  by  whom  he  had  ten  sons,  and  six  daughters.  The  sons 
were  Thomas  and  Hugh,  who  died  unmarried;  William,  who 
inherited  his  father's  title ;  James,  Henry,  Robert,  Bartholomew, 
John,  Ralph,  and  Simon.  From  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  all  issue  is  apparently  extinct ;  but  Jabez  Middleton,  a 
lineal  descendant  from  Simon,  remains,  and  is,  or  lately  was,  a 
petitioner  to  that  wealthy  body  which  now  enjoys  the  fruit  of  the 
exertions  of  his  meritorious  and  enterprising  ancestor,  for  some 
small  pittance  to  rescue  his  old  age  from  the  necessity  of  labour. 
The  daughters  of  Sir  Hugh  were  Elizabeth,  Jane,  another 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  Esther,  and  Mary ;  of  whom  we  have  little  infor- 
mation but  that  the  first  died  in  childhood,  that  the  second  was 
married  to  Peter  Chamberlain,  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  the  fifth  to 
Richard  Price.  Some  few  particulars  indeed  relative  to  them 
occur  in  his  will,  of  which,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been  published, 
a  short  abstract  shall  close  this  sketch. 

He  desires  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  London,  of  which  he  was  sometime  an  inhabitant ;  bequeaths 
to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  all  the  "  chains,  rings,  jewels,  pearls, 
bracelets,  and  gold  buttons,  which  she  hath  in  her  custody,  and 
useth  to  wear  at  festivals ;  and  the  deep  silver  basin,  spout  pot, 
maudlin  cup,  and  small  bowl."  To  his  son  William,  one  hundred 
pounds,  he  having  already  had  his  full  portion.  To  his  daughter 
Jane,  and  her  husband,  Doctor  Chamberlain,  ten  pounds  each. 
His  daughter  Esther  "  having  had  already  one  thousand  pounds, 
in  part  of  her  portion  of  nineteen  hundred,  and  the  other  nine 
hundred  being  detained  till  the  articles  on  the  part  of  the  Lady 
Price  are  performed  which  were  agreed  on  in  the  behalf  of  her 
grandson,  Richard  Price,  Esq.,"  he  gives  to  that  Richard,  and  to 
the  said  Esther  his  wife,  ten  pounds  each,  in  addition  to  that  nine 
hundred.  To  his  sons  Henry  and  Simon  Middleton  four  hundred 
pounds  each  ;  and  to  each  of  his  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anne 
Middleton  five  hundred.  To  the  poor  of  the  Parish  of  Huellan, 
in  which  he  was  born,  twenty  pounds  the  same  sum  to  the  town 
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of  Denbigh ;  and  five  pounds  to  the  parish  of  Amwell  in  Herts. 
To  his  nephew  Captain  Roger  Middleton  thirty  pounds.    To 
Richard  Newell,  and  Howell  Jones,  thirty  pounds  each,  "  to  the 
end  that  the  former  may  continue  his  care  in  the  works  of  the 
mines  royal,  and  the  latter  in  the  waterworks,"  where  they  were 
then  respectively  employed.    Directs  that  his  shares  in  the  mines 
royal,  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  shall  be  sold.     Gives  to  his 
wife  the  "  profits  of  the  New  River,"  for  her  life,  but  directs  that 
if  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  his  mine  shares  should  be  insufficient 
for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  such  of  the  New  River  shares  as 
shall  make  up  the  deficiency,  not  however  exceeding  four,  shall 
be  sold  for  that  purpose.     Gives,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  to 
his  sons  Henry  and  Simon,  and  his  daughters  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,  and  their  heirs  respectively,  one  share  each  in  the  New 
River;   and  one  share,  in  trust  to  ten  persons,  citizens  and 
goldsmiths,  to  be  divided  among  the  poor  of  that  company,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  pence  weekly  to  each,  "  especially  to  such  as 
shall  be  of  his  name,  kindred,  or  country."    Bequeaths  his  house 
at  Bush-hills,  Edmonton,  and  the  furniture  in  it,  to  his  wife,  for 
her  life,  with  remainder  to  his  youngest  son  Simon,  and  his  heirs ; 
and  gives  her  "  the  keeping  and  wearing  of  the  great  jewel  given 
to  him  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  and,  after 
her  decease,  to  such  one  of  his  sons  as  she  may  think  most  worthy 
to  wear  and  enjoy  it.'*    To  his  brother,  Robert  Bateman,  twenty 
pounds :  to  Peter  Hynde  and  his  wife,  twenty  pounds :  to  Mr. 
William  Lewyn,  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds ;  to  his  nephews 
Sir  Thomas  Middleton  and  Timothy  Middleton,  twenty  pounds 
each ;    and    to    each    of   his    men  servants  five  pounds.     He 
constitutes  his  wife  sole  executrix,  and  his  brother  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton,  knight,  his  brother  Bateman,  and  his  nephews  Roger 
and  Richard  Middleton,  overseers. 
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EARL  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND, 

WAS  the  ninth  of  his  ancient  house  who  held  that  splendid 
title.  He  wask  the  eldest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Henry,  the  eighth 
Earl,  by  Catharine,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Neville, 
Lord  Latimer,  and  was  born  in  1563.  His  father  had  been 
arrested  in  1585,  on  suspicion,  at  least,  of  favouring  the  cause  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where,  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  in  that  year,  he  was  found  shot 
through  the  heart,  doubtless  by  his  own  hand ;  and  the  young 
Earl,  on  the  eighth  of  the  following  December,  withdrew  himself 
from  the  peril  of  suspicion,  and  indeed  gave  an  earnest  of  his 
loyalty,  by  embarking  with  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  serve  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  war  then  subsisting  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Prompted  perhaps  by  the  same  policy,  as  well  as  by  a  spirit  of 
gallantry  and  enterprise  which  certainly  belonged  to  him,  he 
placed  himself  among  the  foremost  of  the  young  nobility  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  1588  by  hiring  and  fitting  out  ships 
at  their  own  expense  to  serve  with  the  royal  fleet  against  the 
Armada.  These  tokens  of  fidelity,  together  with  an  apparent,  and 
probably  sincere,  disposition  to  avoid  any  concern  in  political 
affairs,  and  to  devote  his  leisure  to  study,  in  which  he  delighted, 
seem  at  length  to  have  gained  him  no  small  share  of  the  good 
opinion  of  Elizabeth.  She  gave  him  the  order  of  the  Garter  in 
1593,  and  in  1599  joined  him  in  commission  with  other  eminent 
persons,  to  enforce  in  the  province  of  York  the  observance  of  the 
statutes  ordaining  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Crown,  the 
uniformity  of  the  common  prayer,  and  of  divine  service  in  general, 
the  restraint  of  Popish  recusants,  and  several  other  regulations 
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touching  the  government  of  the  Church.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  he  was  a  stedfast  protestant.  He  volunteered  his  sword 
once  more  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Ostend,  in  1601,  and  had 
there  a  private  quarrel  with  the  gallant  Sir  Francis  Vere,  the 
angry  correspondence  subsequently  produced  by  which,  interest- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  method  then  used  in  adjusting  what  we 
now  call  "  an  affair  of  honour,"  is  detailed  at  great  length,  from 
an  original  manuscript,  in  the  supplement,  published  in  1750,  to 
Collins's  Peerage. 

Averse  as  he  seems  to  have  been  to  public  business  and  state 
intrigue,  he  had  too  much  ambition  to  look  on  in  indifference 
and  inactivity  while  so  many  of  the  nobility  at  the  conclusion  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  were  pressing  forward  to  pay  their  court  to  her 
successor.  He  attached  himself  with  peculiar  zeal  to  the  cause 
of  James,  to  whose  favour  the  sufferings  of  his  family  for  Mary, 
particularly  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  had  given  him  the 
strongest  claim,  and  who  readily  opened  a  secret  negotiation  with 
him  on  the  means  of  securing  the  inheritance  of  the  Crown.  The 
agent  of  their  intercourse  was  the  Earl's  kinsman,  Thomas  Percy, 
through  whom  Northumberland  is  said  to  have  supplied  the 
King  from  time  to  time  with  money,  and  even  to  have  engaged 
to  resist  by  force  of  arms  any  opposition  which  might  be  offered 
to  his  succession.  Percy,  too,  who  was  a  zealous  Romanist, 
undertook,  with  the  Earl's  concurrence,  to  treat  for  the  leaders 
of  that  persuasion  with  James,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  gain  over 
so  powerful  a  body  to  his  interest,  hesitated  not  to  give  the 
clearest  assurances  of  his  future  favour  to  them.  He  admitted 
Percy  to  his  most  familiar  intimacy,  and  instructed  him  to 
commission  his  brother  to  cultivate  to  his  utmost  the  good  under- 
standing thus  commenced  with  them,  which  Northumberland 
readily  undertook.  While  these  matters  were  in  agitation  Eliza- 
beth died,  and  the  Privy  Council  chose  his  brother,  Sir  Charles 
Percy,  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  that  event  to  James,  who  in 
his  answer  commanded  that  the  Earl  should  be  immediately 
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sworn  a  member  of  that  body.  He  met  the  King  on  his  road  to 
London ;  was  received  by  him  with  marked  distinction ;  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  Captain  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen 
Pensioners,  then  esteemed  an  office  of  considerable  dignity  in  the 
royal  household. 

Hitherto  all  was  well,  but  a  frightful  reverse  of  fortune  awaited 
him.  James,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  found  the  protestants  so 
ready  to  admit  his  title  and  himself  that  he  resolved,  with  a 
scandalous  facility,  not  only  to  break  the  verbal  engagements  for 
indulgence  and  toleration  which  he  had  so  lately  made  to  the 
Papists,  but  even  in  a  manner  to  sacrifice  them  to  his  new  friends, 
by  enforcing  the  penal  statutes  against  recusants ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  little  to  his  credit,  condescended  to  suffer 
his  name  to  stand  in  the  commission  issued  to  certain  Lords  of 
the  Council  for  that  purpose.  The  rage  of  the  disappointed 
Catholics  at  this  treachery  may  easily  be  conceived.  Some 
share  of  it  fell  on  Northumberland,  but  its  chief  object  was  their 
chosen  and  peculiar  agent,  Thomas  Percy,  whom  they  conceived 
to  have  deliberately  betrayed  them  from  the  beginning,  and  the 
bitterness  of  their  unremitting  reproaches,  operating  on  a  temper 
at  once  furious  and  melancholy,  is  said  to  have  led  this  unhappy 
man  to  join  in  the  contrivance  of  that  stupendously  monstrous 
scheme  of  revenge,  the  Gunpowder  Treason  of  1605. 

Percy,  as  is  well  known,  died  fighting  against  those  who  were 
sent  to  capture  him  and  the  other  conspirators,  and  the  Earl  was 
immediately  commanded  to  keep  his  house,  and  presently  after 
committed  to  the  custody  of  Archbishop  Bancroft,  from  which, 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  he  was  removed  to  the  Tower. 
The  annals  of  tyranny  and  injustice  scarcely  furnish  a  parallel  to 
the  iniquitous  prosecution,  and  severe  sentence,  that  followed. 
Exactly  seven  months  after,  he  was  arraigned  in  the  Star- 
chamber  on  the  following  charges — That  he  had  endeavoured  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Papists,  and  to  procure  them 
toleration,  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  only  with  James's 
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privity,  but  at  his  express  request) — that  he  had  admitted  Percy 
into  the  King's  Band  of  Pensioners  without  administering  to  him 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  knowing  him  to  be  a  recusant — that  he 
had  written  after  the  discovery  of  the  plot  to  his  agents  in 
Yorkshire,  to  prevent  Percy,  whom  he  supposed  had  fled  thither, 
from  taking  up  any  of  his  money,  without  giving  them  any  order 
for  apprehending  the  said  Percy — that  he  had  presumed  to  write 
and  send  letters,  without  the  permission  of  the  King  or  Council, 
during  his  imprisonment — and  that  he  had  given  to  Percy  a 
watch-word,  and  intelligence,  for  his  escape.  It  may  be  certainly 
inferred  from  the  tenor  of  a  large  collection  of  subsequent  peti- 
tions and  letters  from  this  unfortunate  nobleman  to  James  and  his 
ministers,  which  are  also  preserved  in  Collins's  supplement,  not 
only  that  of  these  despicable  articles  scarcely  any  were  proved,  but 
that  he  was  in  fact  altogether  blameless :  yet  he  was  adjudged  to 
be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council,  from  his  post  of  Captain  of 
the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  and  from  his  provincial  Lieutenancies ; 
disabled  from  holding  in  future  any  public  office ;  fined  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds ;  and  condemned  to 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London  for  his  life. 

There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that  Northumberland  owed 
this  horrible  sentence  to  the  jealousy  and  malice  of  Cecil,  operat- 
ing on  the  timid  temper  of  the  King.  In  his  negotiations  with 
James,  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  he  not  only  became  neces- 
sarily a  competitor  with  that  minister,  the  activity  of  whose 
intrigues  at  that  time  with  the  Scottish  King  is  well  known,  but 
made  Raleigh  and  Cobham,  between  whom  and  Cecil  an  entire 
hatred  subsisted,  his  coadjutors.  In  a  curious  little  volume  of 
"  The  secret  Correspondence  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  with  James  the 
sixth,  King  of-  Scotland,"  published  at  Edinburgh,  about  fifty 
years  since,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  we  have  abun- 
dant proof  of  the  pains  taken  by  Cecil's  party  to  bias  that  Prince's 
opinion  against  these  eminent  persons,  whom  Lord  Henry  Howard, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Northampton,  Cecil's  prime  agent  to  that 
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effect,  and  writer  of  most  of  those  letters,  denominates  in  one  of 
them  "  that  diabolical  triplicity."  James,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
decent  appearances,  probably  ascended  the  throne  with  as  strong 
prejudices  towards  Northumberland  as  it  is  well  known  he  enter- 
tained against  the  other  two,  and  through  a  dextrous  use  of  this 
disposition,  thus  artfully  infused  into  the  King's  mind,  Northum- 
berland was  now  sacrificed  to  a  bare  suspicion  of  some  knowledge 
of  the  Gunpowder  Treason  with  the  same  facility  as  Raleigh  and 
Cobham  had  been  two  years  before  to  the  mysterious  plot  in 
favour  of  Arabella  Stuart.  This  however  is  no  place  for  lengthened 
conjecture,  or  enlarged  disquisition.  The  Earl  was  committed 
accordingly  to  the  Tower,  but  he  contrived  to  stave  off  for  some 
years  the  payment  of  any  part  of  the  fine,  when  it  was  at  length 
conceded  that  it  should  be  abated  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to 
be  paid  by  three  thousand  annually.  He  demurred  to  this  proposal, 
and  in  1611  all  his  estates  were  seized  in  the  name  of  the  Crown, 
and  leased  out  till  the  rents  should  produce  that  sum.  He 
resented  this  rigorous  proceeding  by  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury so  affecting  and  so  high  spirited,  not  to  mention  the  evident 
allusions  with  which  it  commences  to  that  minister's  rancour 
against  him,  that  it  necessarily  demands  a  place  in  this  memoir. 

"  My  Lord, 

I  understand  that  his  Majesty,  by  your  Lordship's 
advice,  for  soe  the  woords  of  the  leases  import,  hath  granted 
leases  to  the  receivers  of  severall  countys,  under  the  Exchequer 
seal,  of  all  my  lands,  for  the  levying  of  a  fine  imposed  upon  me. 
Your  Lordship's  sickness  hath  been  a  cause  of  my  forbearing  to 
write  or  sende ;  for  I  holde  it  neither  charitable  nor  honest  in 
one's  owne  particular  to  urge  a  remorse  of  conscience  whereby 
the  spirit  of  a  dying  man  may  be  troubled,  but  rather  to  forgive 
under  silence :  but,  since  now  your  Lordship  is  upon  recovery, 
and  that  the  world  confidently  affirmeth  you  are  out  of  danger, 
and  that  my  business  draws  to  so  nigh  a  pointe  of  execution,  let 
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me  put  you  in  mind  that  this  part  you  had  like  to  have  playd 
must  come  again  to  your  acting  at  one  tyme  or  other,  for  your 
foote  must  in  the  ende  touch  the  grave ;  and  I  know  no  man,  be 
he  never  so  free  a  libertine,  but  loves  to  leave  a  memory  of  good 
deeds  rather  than  of  badd,  yf  there  weare  nothing  else  to  be 
regarded. 

The  thing  itself  that  is  in  hande  is  extraordinary,  and  not  to 
be  paralleld ;  for,  first,  it  is  the  greatest  fine  that  ever  was  imposed 
upon  subject.  Fines  upon  no  man  hath  been  taken  near  the 
censures,  but  first  much  quallified ;  then  installed  at  easie  condi- 
tions. To  be  levied  in  this  fashion  is  not  used ;  or  if  lett,  yett 
for  the  benefitt  of  the  owner,  and  not  to  his  ruin.  By  this  course 
is  taken  I  see  not  but  receivers  may  make  what  accompts  they 
liste ;  pay  the  King  at  leisure,  yett  I  not  quitted  of  halfe  that  is 
gathered ;  my  lands  spoiled ;  my  houses  ruinated ;  my  suits  in 
law  receive  prejudice;  my  officers  imprisoned  that  stand  bound 
for  me ;  my  debts  unsatisfyed  j  relief  by  borrowing  taken  away ; 
my  brothers  and  servants  must  suffer;  my  wife,  children,  and 
myself,  must  starve ;  for  the  receivers  are  by  their  leases  to 
accompt  but  once  in  the  yeare,  for  which  service  of  gathering 
they  have  their  reward  2*.  in  the  pound,  besides  gaine  in  retayn- 
ing  the  money  in  their  handes,  and  commoditys  many  ways  else. 
In  all  this  provision  for  them  I  find  not  a  thought  of  one  penny, 
either  for  wife,  child,  or  myself;  so  as  there  wants  nothing  but 
strewing  the  land  with  salt  to  make  it  a  pattern  of  severe  punish- 
ment ;  and  whether  these  things  should  pearce  into  the  hearte  of 
a  human  man  I  leave  to  your  Lordship  to  think  of.  I  lay  not 
downe  these  miserys,  that  must  fall  out  of  necessity,  as  amazed, 
or  out  of  passion,  for  tyme  hath  made  me  very  obedient  to  hard 
fortunes ;  but  to  give  your  Lordship  a  feeling  of  my  cause,  that 
hath  ever  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  patriot  for  the  liberty  of  our 
country,  and  of  our  nobility,  wherein  we  joyed  to  have  you  of  our 
society,  and  not  a  producer  of  new  precedents  that  must  first  or 
last  fall  on  you  or  your's,  or  on  those  which  you  wish  well  unto, 
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and,  generally,  on  all  subjects.  The  extremity  is  so  unusuall  as 
none  hears  of  it  but  wonders.  For  my  own  part,  I  hold  this 
principle  almost  infallible — that  were  things  are  acted  by  wise 
men  contrary  to  all  reason,  there  may  be  concluded  some  misery 
to  be  hidden  which  appeares  not,  or  somewhat  desired  secretly 
that  will  not  be  asked  publickly. 

Perhapps  you  will  say  the  King  commands  this  to  be  done.  I 
know  the  King's  commands  in  these  money  matters  is  oft  to  give, 
but  seldom  to  take ;  and  all  the  world  knoweth  the  noblenes  of 
his  disposition,  if  but  reason  be  sounded  in  his  eares ;  for  the 
nature  of  censures  in  the  Starr  Chamber  are  ad  terrorem,  not  ad 
ruinam.  Men  are  put  into  King's  hands  that  they  may  use 
mercy,  not  rigour  of  sentence :  and  this  hath  been  your  Lordship's 
owne  conceit  of  that  court,  as  unwilling  to  be  there  farther  than 
duty  commanded,  where  nothing  was  to  be  pronounced  but 
lashings  and  slashings,  finings  and  imprisonings. 

I  write  not  nowe,  neither  have  done  any  thing  heretofore,  out 
of  willfullness,  but  merely  out  of  fear  how  my  acts  or  words  might 
take  interpretation ;  and  whether  I  had  cause  or  no  I  leave  it  to 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  consciences  of  men :  neither  could 
any  durance  of  my  carcase,  or  discontentment  of  my  mind,  have 
stirred  me  up  to  deliver  this,  though  but  in  private,  had  I  not 
perceived  an  eminent  approach  of  starving  of  a  poore  company  of 
creatures  that,  for  any  thing  I  knowe,  never  wished  you  harme. 
And  so,  with  my  well  wishes  for  your  Lordship's  strength,  I  rest 
your  Lordship's  poorest  allie  in  England,  for  the  tyme,  for  I  have 
just  nothing,  as  matters  are  handled. 

NORTHUMBERLAND." 
Feb.  2,  1611. 

He  submitted  soon  after  to  the  payment  of  the  mitigated  fine ; 
the  leases  were  revoked;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  1614  he 
had  discharged  the  whole  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  but 
he  was  suffered  yet  for  many  years  to  linger  in  confinement.  An 
attachment  to  literature  and  science,  and  a  fondness  for  philosor- 
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phic  society,  happily  beguiled  his  hard  fate  of  much  of  its  misery, 
and  withdrew  him  for  long  intervals  from  the  bitterness  of  unavail- 
ing regret.  He  was  allowed  a  free  intercourse  with  his  illustrious 
fellow  prisoner,  the  admirable  Raleigh,  from  whom  he  was  seldom 
separate.  He  delighted  and  excelled  in  the  study  of  mathematics, 
and  contrived,  even  under  this  depression,  to  maintain  unimpaired 
the  patronage  which  in  his  better  days  he  had  extended  to  several 
persons  eminently  skilled  in  that  branch  of  learning.  Nathaniel 
Torperley,  a  clergyman,  Robert  Hughes,  Walter  Warner,  and 
Nicholas  Hill,  men  of  various  literature,  but  all  celebrated  mathe- 
maticians, were  regularly  pensioned  by  him,  and  to  them  was 
added,  by  Raleigh's  recommendation,  Thomas  Harriot,  who  had 
accompanied  Sir  Walter  to  Virginia,  and  made  a  survey  of  that 
colony.  "  Harriot,  Hughes,  and  Warner,"  says  Anthony  Wood, 
"  were  his  constant  companions  in  the  Tower,  where  they  had  a 
table  at  his  charge,  and  were  usually  called  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland's three  Magi.  Thomas  Allen  also,"  adds  Wood,  "  an 
eminent  antiquary,  philosopher,  and  mathematician,  was  also 
courted  to  live  in  the  family  of  that  most  noble  and  generous 
Count  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whereupon,  spending 
some  time  with  him,  he  was  infinitely  beloved  and  admired,  not 
only  by  that  Count,  but  by  such  artists  who  then  lived  with,  or 
often  retired  to  him,  as  Thomas  Harriot,  John  Dee,  Walter  Warner, 
Nathaniel  Torperley,  &c.  the  Atlantes  of  the  mathematic  world." 
His  zealous  attachment  to  such  studies,  and  perhaps  to  others 
more  mystical,  procured  for  him  the  denomination  of  "  Henry 
the  Wizard." 

At  length  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  1621,  he  was  finally  set  at 
liberty,  at  the  intercession,  as  is  said,  of  one  of  James's  minions, 
Hay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  married  a  few  years 
before,  against  her  father's  consent,  the  celebrated  Lucy  Percy, 
youngest  daughter  to  the  Earl,  with  whom  he  now  opened  the  way 
to  a  reconciliation,  by  this  act  of  kindness  and  duty.  Northum- 
berland's health  had  been  injured  by  his  tedious  confinement,  but 
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the  high  spirit  for  which  he  was  remarkable  was  unabated.  His 
physicians  advised  him  to  use  the  waters  of  Bath,  and  he  travelled 
thither  through  London  in  his  coach  drawn  by  eight  horses,  as 
a  tacit  reproof  to  the  favourite  Buckingham,  who  had  of  late 
commenced  the  vanity  of  using  six.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  almost  entirely  in  a  dignified  retirement  at  his  seat  of 
Petworth,  in  Sussex,  where,  notwithstanding  his  heavy  loss,  and 
the  derangement  of  his  affairs  during  his  long  restraint,  he  lived 
in  great  splendor  till  his  death,  on  the  fifth  of  November,  a  day 
already  so  fatal  to  him,  in  the  year  1632.  He  was  buried,  with 
his  ancestors,  at  Petworth. 

Henry  Earl  of  Northumberland  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex  of  his  family,  who  brought 
him  four  sons ;  two  Henrys,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Algernon,  his 
successor;  and  Henry,  a  nobleman  of  great  merit,  who  was 
created  by  King  Charles  the  first,  Baron  Percy  of  Alnwick,  and 
died  unmarried.  They  had  also  two  daughters;  Dorothy,  wife 
of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Leicester  of  the  Sidneys ;  and  Lucy, 
whose  marriage  has  been  just  now  mentioned. 
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EARL  OF  DERBY. 

1  HE  motto,  "  Sans  Changer,"  used  for  so  many  centuries  by  the 
elder  line  of  the  noble  house  of  Stanley,  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  in  a  prophetic  spirit.  Invariably  honourable,  just, 
bounteous,  hospitable,  valiant,  and  magnificent ;  above  all,  inva- 
riably loyal ;  that  family  may  perhaps  safely  challenge  history 
and  tradition  to  shew  one  defective  link  in  its  long  chain  of 
succession  ;  to  point  out  a  single  stain  on  the  purity  of  its  public 
conduct,  or  on  its  uniform  exercise  of  the  mild  and  graceful 
duties  of  private  life.  Of  the  Nobleman  whose  eulogium  will  be 
attempted  in  the  following  pages  (for  the  simple  story  of  his  life 
will  form  his  true  eulogium)  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  his 
family,  the  peerage,  and  his  country,  are  bound,  in  policy,  as  well 
as  by  affection,  to  cherish  his  memory,  even  with  a  reverential 
regard. 

He  was  the  firstborn  of  the  three  sons  of  William  Stanley,  sixth 
Earl  of  Derby,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Vere, 
seventeenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  at  length  heir  general  of  that 
most  ancient  house.  Of  his  youth,  and  early  manhood,  scarcely 
any  particulars  have  been  preserved.  He  has  left  proofs,  however, 
that  his  education  was  worthy  of  his  rank,  and  perhaps  of  his 
mind.  The  Court  knew  little  of  him  till  it  had  become  a  military 
Court.  He  was  one  of  the  many  Knights  of  the  Bath  appointed 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  first,  when  he  was  a  very  young 
man,  bearing  the  title  of  Lord  Strange,  by  which  two  years  after 
he  was  summoned  to  Parliament ;  and  these,~with  the  exception 
of  those  provincial  authorities  which  seemed  almost  naturally  to 
belong  to  him,  were  the  only  public  marks  of  favour  that  he  ever 
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received  from  that  Prince ;  so  that  his  devotion  to  the  Crown  may 
be  said  to  have  flowed  even  from  a  finer  source  than  gratitude. 
He  passed  his  time  in  splendid  privacy  ;  superintending  the  seve- 
ral princely  establishments  of  his  ancient  father,  in  Lancashire, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  the  Earls  of  Derby  then  exercised 
a  royal  sway  ;  cultivating  the  morals  and  manners  of  a  numerous 
population,  attached  to  him  and  to  his  ancestors  by  feelings  which 
wanted  but  the  fact  of  actual  parentage  to  make  them  really  filial ; 
and  employing  his  leisure  in  studies  not  less  philosophic  than 
polite.    The  lamentable  crisis  of  the  grand  rebellion  drew  him  in 
an  instant  from  these  peaceful  engagements,  and  he  was  among 
the  first  who  joined  the  King,  after  the  fury  of  the  Parliament  had 
driven  his  Majesty  to  York.     He  assumed  the  character  of  a 
soldier  within  very  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  his  father  had 
invested  him  with  the  utmost  extent  of  those  views  of  prosperity 
which  nothing  but  his  engaging  in  the  war  could  have  frustrated. 
An  unfortunate  change  of  resolution  in  Charles's  Council  not 
only  rendered  Lord  Derby's  first  endeavours  in  a  great  measure 
abortive,  but  had  an  ill  effect  also  on  many  of  his  subsequent 
services.     It  had  been  determined  that  the  royal  standard  should 
be  first  hoisted  at  Warrington,  and  the  Earl,  whose  influence  in 
that  part  of  the  island  was  unbounded,  had  been  sent  back  into 
Lancashire,  immediately  after  his  arrival  at  York,  with  directions 
to  collect  the  military  force  of  the  county.     He  had  performed 
that  duty  with  surprising  celerity  and  exactness,  and  had  actually 
mustered  on  the  three  heaths  of  Preston,  Ormskirk,  and  Bury,  a 
force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  the  same 
course  in  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales,  where,  as  well  as  in  Lanca- 
shire, he  was  Lord  Lieutenant,  when  he  suddenly  received  notice 
that  the  King  had  resolved  to  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham  ; 
and,  soon  after,  a  special  letter  from  his  Majesty,  directing  him  to 
hasten  to  the  head  quarters,  with  such  troops  as  he  might  be  able 
to  equip  completely.     In  the  mean  time  great  numbers  of  the 
Lancashire  men,  piqued  at  the  disappointment,  returned  to  their 
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homes,  resolving  to  stand  neuter,  while  many  others  joined  the 
rebels,  and  aided  them  considerably  in  seizing  on  the  town  of 
Manchester.  The  Earl,  however  severely  mortified,  speedily  raised 
among  his  friends  and  tenants  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  as 
many  troops  of  horse,  which  he  clothed  and  armed  at  his  own 
expense,  and  waited  on  the  King  who  was  then  at  Shrewsbury,  to 
receive  his  orders  for  the  disposal  of  them.  He  was  commanded 
to  return  to  them  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  to  endeavour  to 
take  Manchester  by  a  bold  and  sudden  attack ;  and  having 
accordingly  made  all  preparations,  even  to  fixing  the  hour  for  the 
assault,  he  received  orders  the  night  before  to  join  the  King, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  with  his  force,  which  was  then  most 
imprudently  placed  under  the  command  of  others,  while  he  was 
desired  to  repair  again  into  Lancashire,  to  make  new  efforts  to 
raise  men  in  a  country  dispirited,  offended,  and  now  in  no  small 
degree  disaffected.  Lord  Clarendon,  whose  report  of  all  these 
matters  is  given  too  much  at  large  to  be  admitted  here,  seems  to 
treat  the  Earl's  concern  in  them  with  less  than  his  usual  candour. 
Lancashire  however  was  now  nearly  lost  to  the  Crown.  The 
Earl,  with  much  difficulty,  collected  a  sufficient  force  to  take 
Preston  and  Lancaster  by  storm,  and  led  it  personally  in  those 
enterprises  with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  was  preparing  to  attack 
Manchester,  when  this  new  levy  was  also  called  away  to  the  main 
army,  and  he  was  once  more  left  without  the  means  of  using 
offensive  measures.  Nothing  was  now  left  for  him  in  his  county 
but  to  fortify  his  mansion  at  Latham,  in  which  he  was  busily 
employed  when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  rebels  had 
planned  an  attack  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  immediately  sailed 
thither,  leaving  the  completion  of  his  works  at  Latham,  and  it's 
defence,  to  his  Countess.  Of  the  romantic  excellence  of  that 
lady's  conduct  in  the  execution  of  her  charge  I  shall  say  nothing 
more  in  this  place,  but  will  endeavour  in  another  part  of  the  work 
to  do  that  justice  to  her  memory  which  has  been  hitherto  in  a 
great  measure  neglected.  Latham  House,  the  siege  of  which 
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commenced  in  February,  1644,  was  defended  first  by  the  Countess 
in  person,  and  afterwards  by  one  of  the  Officers  whom  she  had 
originally  placed  in  it  under  her  command,  for  more  than  two 
years,  and  was  at  last  surrendered  by  a  positive  order  from  the 
King,  having  cost  the  enemy  no  less  than  six  thousand  men,  and 
being  one  of  the  last  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom  that  had  held 
out  for  his  Majesty.  The  Earl,  who  had  returned  from  Man  during 
the  siege,  found  Prince  Rupert  unsuccessfully  besieging  the  town 
of  Bolton,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  his  own  territory,  and  which, 
with  the  aid  of  some  companies  of  his  old  provincial  soldiers,  who 
at  his  request  were  placed  under  his  command  for  that  peculiar 
service,  he  carried  by  a  furious  assault  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour, 
and  was  the  first  man  who  entered  it.  He  now  returned  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  together  with  his  Countess,  leaving  his  children  in 
England,  who  were  soon  after  basely  seized  and  imprisoned,  by 
an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Offers  were  repeatedly  made 
to  him  by  that  body  to  restore  them,  and  to  leave  him  in  quiet 
possession  of  his  whole  estate,  if  he  would  give  up  the  island ; 
but  he  constantly  refused,  even  after  all  hope  for  the  royal  cause 
was  lost,  saying  that  "  he  would  never  redeem  either  by  his 
disloyalty."  Affronted  at  length  by  solicitations  which  evinced  a 
doubt  in  those  by  whom  they  were  used  of  his  courage  or  fidelity, 
he  sent  the  following  glorious  reply  to  a  proposal  made  to  him 
by  the  regicide  Ireton,  who  was  frequently  the  organ  of  the  party 
on  such  occasions,  and  from  that  moment  the  rebels  vowed  the 
deepest  vengeance  against  him: — 

"  I  received  your  letter  with  indignation,  and  with  scorn  I 
return  you  this  answer — that  I  cannot  but  wonder  whence  you 
should  gather  any  hopes  from  me,  that  I  should,  like  you,  prove 
treacherous  to  my  Sovereign  ;  since  you  cannot  be  insensible  of 
my  former  actings  in  his  late  Majesty's  service,  from  which 
principle  of  loyalty  I  am  in  no  way  departed.  I  scorn  your 
proffers:  I  disdain  your  favours:  I  abhor  your  treasons:  and 
am  so  far  from  delivering  this  island  to  your  advantage,  that  I 
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will  keep  it,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  your  destruction. 
Take  this  final  answer,  and  forbear  any  further  solicitations ;  for, 
if  you  trouble  me  with  any  more  messages  upon  this  occasion,  I 
will  burn  the  paper,  and  hang  the  bearer.  This  is  the  immutable 
resolution,  and  shall  be  the  undoubted  practice,  of  him  who 
accounts  it  the  chiefest  glory  to  be 

His  Majesties  most  loyal  and  obedient  Servant, 

DERBY." 

Castle  Town, 
IZth  July,  1649. 

He  remained  in  the  Isle  of  Man  till  the  year  1651,  when  the 
young  King,  having  resolved  to  leave  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  unhappily  commanded  rather  by  Presbyterian  Ministers 
than  by  it's  Generals,  dispatched  an  order  to  the  Earl  to  meet  him 
in  Lancashire,  which  he  instantly  obeyed,  and  received  there  the 
King's  command  to  endeavour  once  more  to  raise  troops  in  that 
county.  Charles,  who  was  then  repairing  by  forced  marches  to 
Shrewsbury,  left  with  him  a  body  of  about  two  hundred  horse, 
consisting  mostly  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  to  enable  him,  should 
he  prove  unsuccessful  in  his  levy,  to  follow  the  army  with  a  better 
chance  of  security.  Having  employed  trusty  persons  to  publish 
the  news  of  his  arrival,  and  to  give  notice  of  his  views,  he  took 
up  his  quarters,  within  two  or  three  days  after  he  had  left  the 
King,  in  the  town  of  Wigan,  to  await  the  appearance  of  his 
friends ;  where  on  the  very  next  morning  he  was  attacked  by  a 
large  body  of  militia,  and  regular  troops,  which  Cromwell  had 
unexpectedly  detached,  under  the  command  of  Lilburn,  to  harass 
the  rear  of  the  King's  army  on  its  march,  and  to  pick  up  such 
stragglers  as  might  not  keep  pace  with  it.  The  most  heroic,  but 
at  length  ineffectual,  resistance  was  made  for  two  hours  by  the 
Earl,  and  his  small  band,  against  a  force  of  three  thousand  horse 
and  foot.  It  is  recorded  that  he  received  in  this  sanguinary 
skirmish  seven  shot  on  his  breast  plate,  thirteen  cuts  on  his 
beaver,  and  five  or  six  wounds  on  his  arms  and  shoulders,  and 
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that  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him.  He  found  means 
however  to  escape,  almost  alone,  through  Shropshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, to  the  King,  at  Worcester,  reserved  for  a  harder  fate. 

In  the  evening  of  the  third  of  September,  the  day  on  which  the 
fatal  battle  was  fought  close  to  that  city,  his  wounds  yet  bleeding, 
for  only  eight  days  had  passed  since  his  fierce  encounter  at  Wigan, 
he  secretly  and  safely  conducted  Charles,  by  St.  Martin's  gate  in 
Worcester,  from  the  horrors  and  dangers  which  surrounded  him ; 
directed  his  Majesty  to  the  since  celebrated  retreats  of  White- 
ladies,  and  Boscobel,  in  each  of  which  himself  had  been  within 
a  few  days  before  sheltered  ;  and  took  leave  of  the  King  for  ever. 
He  now  travelled,  with  as  much  speed  as  his  condition  would 
allow,  towards  his  own  country ;  but  had  scarcely  arrived  within 
Cheshire  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  commanded  by  a  rebel 
Major  of  the  name  of  Edge,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  under  a 
promise  of  quarter.  The  Parliament,  however,  sent  down  to 
Chester  a  commission  to  nineteen  persons  of  it's  military  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  all  of  whom  were  notoriously  his  personal 
enemies,  to  form  themselves  into  what  was  called  a  High  Court 
of  Justice,  and  "  to  try  the  Earl  of  Derby  for  his  treason  and 
rebellion."  He  was  of  course  condemned  to  die;  and  these 
mock  judges  indulged  themselves  in  the  vulgar  barbarity  of 
sending  him  to  suffer  their  sentence  in  his  own  town  of  Bolton, 
where  he  had  last  appeared  as  a  conqueror,  and  of  subjecting  him 
on  his  way  thither,  and  indeed  to  the  moment  of  his  death,  to 
brutal  insult.  A  minute  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
final  hours  was  penned,  with  touching  simplicity,  by  a  Mr.  Bagaley, 
one  of  his  gentlemen,  who  was  allowed  to  attend  him  to  the  last, 
and  the  manuscript  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  the  family.  A 
transcript  of  the  most  part  of  it  may  be  found  in  Collins's  Peerage. 
It  displays  one  of  the  purest  examples  extant  of  the  courage  of  a 
soldier,  the  patience  of  a  philosopher,  and  the  piety  of  a  Christian. 
He  meant  to  have  addressed  himself  at  some  length  to  the  People, 
but  was  interrupted.  In  the  part  which  he  uttered  are  these 
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passages : — "  As  for  my  crime,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it,  to 
come  into  this  country  with  the  King,  I  hope  it  deserves  a  better 
name,  for  I  did  it  in  obedience  to  his  call  whom  I  hold  myself 
obliged  to  obey,  according  to  the  protestation  I  took  in  Parlia- 
ment in  his  father's  time.    I  confess  I  love  Monarchy,  and  I  love 
my  master,  Charles,  the  second  of  that  name,  whom  I  myself 
proclaimed  in  this  country  to  be  King.    The  Lord  bless  and 
preserve  him ;  and  I  wish  so  much  happiness  to  this  people  after 
my  death  that  he  may  enjoy  his  right,  and  then  they  cannot  want 
their  rights.    I  profess  here,  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  always 
sought  for  peace,  and  I  had  no  other  reason,  for  I  wanted  neither 
means  nor  honours,  nor  did  I  seek  to  enlarge  either.    By  the 
King's  predecessors  mine  were  raised  to  a  high  condition,  it  is 
well  known  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  as  well  known  that  by  his 
enemies  I  am  condemned  to  suffer  by  new  and  unknown  laws. 
The  Lord  send  us  our  King  again,  and  our  old  Laws  again,  and 
the  Lord  send  us  our  Religion  again.    Truly  to  me  it  seems  I  die 
for  God,  the  King,  and  the  Laws ;  and  this  makes  me  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  my  life,  nor  afraid  of  my  death."    At  these  words  one 
of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  guarded  on  the  scaffold,  misunder- 
standing him,  ignorantly  cried  "  We  have  no  King,  and  we  will 
have  no  Lords,"  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  say  more ;  Bagaley's 
narrative,  however,  gives  the  remainder  of  his  intended  speech, 
from  the  notes  which  the  Earl  at  that  moment  handed  to  him. 
He  was  beheaded  on  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  October,  1651 ; 
and  England  has  not  produced  a  parallel  character  since  loyalty 
ceased  to  be  an  unmixed  sentiment. 

"  The  Earl  of  Derby,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  by  the  way, 
seems  never  to  have  felt  cordially  towards  him,  "  was  a  man  of 
unquestionable  loyalty  to  the  King,  and  gave  clear  testimony  of  it 
before  he  received  any  obligations  from  the  Court,  and  when  he 
thought  himself  disobliged  by  it.  The  King  in  his  first  year  sent 
him  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which,  in  many  respects,  he  had 
expected  from  the  last ;  and  the  sense  of  that  honour  made  him 
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so  readily  comply  with  the  King's  command  in  attending  him, 
when  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  undertaking,  nor  any  inclination 
to  the  Scots,  who  he  thought  had  too  much  guilt  upon  them  in 
having  depressed  the  Crown  to  be  made  instruments  in  repairing 
and  restoring  it.  He  was  a  man  of  great  honour,  and  clear 
courage,  and  all  his  defects  and  misfortunes  arose  from  his  having 
lived  so  little  a  time  among  his  equals,  that  he  knew  not  how  to 
treat  his  inferiors,  which  was  the  source  of  all  the  ill  that  befel 
him;  having  thereby  drawn  such  prejudice  against  him  from 
persons  of  inferior  quality,  who  yet  thought  themselves  too  good 
to  be  contemned,  that  they  pursued  him  to  death." 

He  married  Charlotte,  daughter  to  Claude  de  la  Tremouille, 
Duke  of  Thouars,  and  Peer  of  France,  by  whom  he  had  Charles, 
his  successor,  and  two  younger  sons,  Edward  and  William,  who 
died  infants j  and  four  daughters;  Charlotte,  who  died  young; 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  was  married  to  William  Wentworth,  second 
Earl  of  Strafford ;  Catherine,  to  Henry  Pierrepont,  Marquis  of 
Dorchester;  and  Amelia  Sophia,  to  John  Murray,  Marquis  of 
Athol.  It  remains  only  to  be  added  to  this  sketch  that  the  Earl 
had  very  considerable  talents;  was  inclined  to  literary  compo- 
sition, and  was  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  his  time.  In  the 
Desiderata  Curiosa  may  be  found  "  The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
by  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Lord  of  Man,  interspersed  with 
large  and  excellent  advices  to  his  son;"  and  one  of  the  Sloane 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  sort  of  historical  common-place 
book,  written  by  his  hand.  It  contains  chiefly  extracts  from  the 
popular  libel  called  "  Leicester's  Common- wealth ; "  from  the 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  from  Fuller's  Holy  War. 
On  the  first  page  he  has  written  "  Ne  turba  operas  meas" — J.  Derby, 
1645  ;  and  on  the  last,  "  Finis,  Ja.  13,  1645,  at  Castle  Rushin,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man— J.  Derby." 
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1  H  E  ingenious  biographer,  Granger,  has  arranged  his  multitu- 
dinous subjects  under  various  descriptive  denominations,  and  we 
find  among  them  a  class  of — (( Persons  remarkable  from  a  single 
circumstance  in  their  lives."  In  this  class  Lord  Russell,  had  he 
not  belonged  to  that  of  the  nobility,  would  have  been  properly 
placed.  The  story  of  his  life  is  nearly  destitute  of  those  circum- 
stances which  usually  excite  a  lasting  general  interest,  for  what 
fame  is  so  transient  as  that  of  a  political  partisan  ?  but  the  termi- 
nation of  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  authentic 
instances  extant  of  that  pure  and  perfect  heroism  which  in  the 
legends  of  antiquity  generally  excites  our  doubts,  as  well  as  our 
admiration.  For  the  rest,  Lord  Russell  was  one  of  many  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  of  which  he  was  not  even  the  leader :  a  nobleman 
of  honest  nature,  who  had  been  unhappily  led  to  lend  his  great 
name  to  a  faction  headed  by  the  worst  man  in  the  kingdom :  a 
victim  to  that  too  exquisite  and  mistaken  sense  of  honour  and 
fidelity  which  alone  can  attach  the  virtuous  to  the  worthless.  All 
this  unfortunately  is  too  common  to  claim  justly  any  unusual 
degree  of  attention ;  but  Lord  Russell  prepared  for  death,  and 
suffered  it,  with  the  firmness  of  a  stoic,  and  the  resignation  of  a 
saint.  Had  he  escaped  it,  his  name  would  have  been  barely 
noticed  on  the  page  of  history. 

He  was  the  second  son,  but,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
heir  apparent,  to  William,  fifth  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  Anne,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Carre,  Earl  of  Somerset.  From  his 
father,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  on  the  popular  side  at  the 
commencement  of  the  grand  rebellion,  and  who,  like  too  many 
other  great  men  of  his  time,  had  fought  against  the  Crown  till  his 
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opposition  ceased  to  be  mischievous,  and  had  returned  to  his 
allegiance  when  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  render  service, 
he  seems  to  have  imbibed  those  political  prejudices  which  formed 
the  conduct,  and  furnished  most  of  the  business  of  his  life.  Burnet, 
indeed,  expressly  tells  us  that  "  he  was  inclined  from  his  first 
education  to  favour  the  nonconformists ;"  and  of  other  education, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  we  hear  nothing,  but  doubtless 
he  received  such  as  was  suited  to  his  high  rank.  Neither  are  we 
further  informed  as  to  his  early  habits  and  pursuits  than  that  he 
indulged  with  freedom,  for  a  while  after  the  restoration,  in  the 
gaieties  of  Charles  the  second's  luxurious  court.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  summoned 
immediately  after  the  restoration,  but  at  what  time  during  the 
sixteen  years  for  which  it  sat  is  uncertain ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  took  any  very  active  concern  in  its  measures.  In  the 
following,  which  was  called  in  1678,  he  was  returned,  as  he  was 
afterwards  during  his  life,  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  seems, 
at  the  opening  of  that  Parliament,  to  have  placed  himself  among 
the  friends  of  the  government,  or,  at  all  events,  to  have  exercised 
a  calm  impartiality,  since,  after  the  King's  positive  and  repeated 
refusal  to  confirm  the  first  choice  of  a  Speaker,  which  had  fallen 
on  Mr.  Edward  Seymour,  the  gentleman  who  was  appointed  to 
that  office  by  a  second  election  was  proposed  to  the  House  by 
Lord  Russell. 

It  was  immediately  after  that  period  when  Charles,  weary  of 
contests  that,  at  the  best,  could  not  but  be  unprofitable,  deter- 
mined on  a  mixture  of  parties ;  dissolved  his  Privy  Council ;  and 
instituted  another  ;  professing,  by  a  formal  declaration,  his  reso- 
lution to  be  guided  solely  by  its  advice  in  all  public  affairs 
whatsoever.  To  this  Council  he  called  most  of  the  popular 
leaders,  and  Lord  Russell,  who  had  scarcely  yet  acquired  that 
character,  was  summoned  in  consideration  of  his  birth.  By  a 
singular  error,  Shaftesbury,  whom  nature  had  formed  to  be  an 
enemy  to  concord,  was  appointed  President.  This  man,  who  was 
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wholly  devoid  of  principle,  either  religious,  social,  or  political, 
after  having  been  engaged  in  the  most  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
Court,  had  of  late  affected  an  extraordinary  dread  of  popery,  and, 
of  course,  an  equal  zeal  for  liberty.  He  carried  with  him  into 
the  Council  a  secret  resolution  to  distract  its  deliberations,  and 
the  final  end  that  he  had  in  view,  if  we  may  attempt  to  fathom 
the  motives  of  the  most  mysterious  man  living,  was  to  raise 
himself  to  the  highest  eminence,  by  placing  a  nominal  crown  on 
the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  He  possessed  surprising 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  applied  them  with  peculiar  success  to 
the  seduction  of  the  young  and  unwary.  Russell,  who  was  all 
honour  and  simplicity,  fell  easily  into  a  snare  baited  with  his 
favourite  political  doctrines.  He  attached  himself  earnestly  to 
Shaftesbury,  and  when  the  furious  intemperance  of  that  nobleman 
obliged  the  King  to  remove  him  from  the  Presidency,  not  many 
months  after  his  appointment,  Russell,  with  some  others  of  his 
proselytes,  asked  leave  to  resign  their  seats  in  the  Council,  to 
which  Charles,  with  his  usual  carelessness,  answered,  "  with  all 
my  heart."  This  happened  on  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1679,  O.  S. 
From  that  hour  Lord  Russell  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
opponents  of  the  government.  Soon  after  he  withdrew  from  the 
Council  he  personally  presented  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  as  a  Popish  recusant.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of 
the  following  October,  upon  the  opening  of  a  session,  he  exhorted 
the  House,  in  a  short  speech  which  had  little  else  remarkable  in 
it,  "  to  suppress  Popery,  and  prevent  a  popish  successor ;"  and 
the  fierce  debate  which  followed  prepared  the  way  for  the  famous 
bill  of  exclusion,  which  passed  the  Commons  on  the  eleventh  of 
November,  and  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by  Lord  Russell  on 
the  fifteenth.  His  parliamentary  conduct  on  the  rejection  of  that 
bill  by  the  Upper  House  assumed  a  character  of  violence  which 
had  till  then  seemed  foreign  from  his  nature.  The  singular  fury 
which  daily  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  few  weeks  of  its  existence  from  that  date  seems  to 
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have  arisen  mostly  from  his  exertions.  Among  many  other  bitter 
votes,  it  was  resolved,  chiefly  at  his  suggestion,  that  until  a  bill 
should  be  passed  for  excluding  the  Duke  of  York  from  the 
succession,  they  could  vote  no  supply,  without  danger  to  his 
Majesty,  and  extreme  hazard  to  the  Protestant  Religion;  that 
whosoever  should  advise  a  prorogation  of  the  Parliament  was  a 
betrayer  of  the  King  and  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  Protestant 
faith  ;  and  that  no  member  of  the  Commons'  House  should  accept 
of  any  office,  or  place  of  profit,  from  the  Crown,  without  leave  of 
the  House,  nor  of  any  promise  of  such  while  he  should  continue 
a  member  of  it.  In  the  short  space  of  two  months  this  Parliament 
had  made  larger  specific  strides  towards  absolute  dominion  than 
the  famous  Long  Parliament  of  Charles  the  first  in  as  many  years. 
The  faculties  of  the  government  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being 
suspended ;  and,  on  the  eighteenth  of  January,  1680,  O.  S.  the 
King  dissolved  the  Parliament ;  perhaps  the  most  blameless  poli- 
tical act  of  his  reign. 

The  most  overheated  of  the  Whigs,  as  they  began  now  to  be 
called,  thus  disappointed,  for  the  time,  of  the  means  of  compulsion 
by  legislative  authority,  determined  to  seek  them  in  unlawful 
force.  They  had  been  spurred  on  to  this  by  the  frantic  restlessness 
of  Shaftesbury,  who,  though  now  almost  in  the  grasp  of  death, 
preserved  in  a  great  measure  his  always  misapplied  activity,  and 
vigour  of  mind.  He  had  contrived  to  associate  in  one  grand 
scheme  of  confusion,  composed  of  different  designs,  some  of  the 
best  and  the  worst,  the  noblest  and  the  vilest,  of  mankind,  and 
Lord  Russell  unhappily  threw  himself  into  this  chaos  of  mischief. 
In  June,  1683,  a  mean  person  of  the  name  of  Keeling  communi- 
cated to  the  Secretary  of  State  a  plot  for  the  assassination  of  the 
King,  and  the  Duke,  on  their  return  from  Newmarket  to  London, 
and  a  proclamation  was  immediately  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  several,  of  various  ranks,  that  he  had  named.  Two  of  these, 
John  Rumsey,  who  had  been  a  Colonel  under  Cromwell,  and 
West,  a  lawyer,  surrendered  voluntarily,  and  in  a  large  confession 
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accused  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Lords 
Russell  and  Grey,  and  others,  of  treasonable  practices.  Monmouth, 
whom  the  King  was  naturally  desirous  of  saving,  was  made 
prisoner,  and  admitted  to  bail,  Lord  Russell  being  one  of  his 
securities ;  and,  on  the  commencement  of  the  term  a  few  days 
after,  was  discharged,  and  fled  from  the  danger  of  a  further  accu- 
sation, as  Shaftesbury  had  done  even  before  the  first  rumour  of 
the  discovery.  Whether  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  fuller  evidence 
against  him,  or  to  give  him  time  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom, 
is  uncertain,  but  Lord  Russell's  apprehension  was  somewhat 
delayed.  At  length  warrants  of  high  treason  were  issued  against 
him,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  they  were  brought  before  the 
Privy  Council,  where,  says  Burnet,  "  the  King  told  Russell  that 
nobody  suspected  him  of  any  design  against  his  person,  but  that 
he  had  good  evidence  of  his  being  in  designs  against  his  govern- 
ment." After  a  long  examination,  he  was  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tovyer. 

It  was  probably  true  that  Lord  Russell,  and  most  of  the  other 
men  of  rank  engaged  in  the  grand  conspiracy,  were  really  igno- 
rant of  that  bloody  purpose  the  detection  of  which  led  to  the 
developement  of  the  whole.  It  seems  to  have  been  suddenly 
devised  by  some  of  the  subordinates,  who,  weary  of  waiting  the 
fruition  of  a  plan  widely  extended,  and  involving  various  minute 
considerations,  and  anxious  to  do  something,  had  hit  on  the  expe- 
dient of  all  others  the  most  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  fierce  and 
vulgar  minds.  But,  having  so  far  exonerated  him,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  state  candidly  of  what  he  was  guilty.  The  primary 
object  of  the  scheme  in  which  he  had  engaged  himself  was  a 
general  insurrection  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  means  of 
effecting  it  were  concerted  and  conducted  by  himself,  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Algernon  Sidney,  Hampden, 
and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  who  at  last  called  themselves,  and 
were  called  by  their  followers,  the  Council  of  Six.  Shaftesbury 
directed  all  their  operations,  but  with  such  consummate  artifice, 
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that  they  themselves  were  insensible  of  his  superiority.  The 
awful  and  almost  endless  consequences  of  an  effectual  rising 
provoked  by  their  united  efforts  may  be  certainly  inferred  from 
the  various,  and  indeed  opposite,  views  entertained  by  the  parties 
themselves,  which  are  thus  briefly  described  by  an  elegant  and 
accurate  historical  writer.  "  Russell,  Essex,  and  Hampden, 
intended  to  make  no  further  use  of  insurrection  than  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  fix  the  barriers  of  the  constitution  with 
precision.  Sidney  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  monarchy,  and  on 
its  ruins  to  found  that  republic  which  in  imagination  he  adored. 
Mon mouth  hoped,  amidst  public  distractions,  to  pave  a  way  for 
himself  to  the  throne.  Howard,  with  luxuriant  eloquence  and 
wit,  adopted  the  views  of  each  particular  person,  and  incited  all 
to  vigour  and  action,  feeling  for  moments  what  they  felt  through 
life."  The  whole  had  been  methodised  with  great  precision. 
Each  of  the  leading  conspirators  were  named  to  manage  the  insur- 
rection in  a  particular  district :  the  western  counties  were  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  Lord  Russell ;  and  the  general  explosion 
was  at  hand  when  he  was  made  a  prisoner. 

On  Friday,  the  thirteenth  of  July,  1683,  he  was  brought  to 
trial.  The  proof  against  him  was  not  so  strong  as  had  been 
expected,  and  the  witnesses  fell  under  the  obloquy  which  usually 
attends  participators  who  place  themselves  in  that  character :  the 
truth  of  their  evidence  however  was  unimpeached,  and  indeed 
unsuspected  by  all  persons  of  sound  judgment,  who  well  knew  that 
the  common  fault  of  fabricated  testimony  consists  in  proving  too 
much.  The  jury  was  composed  of  men  of  strict  honour  and  inte- 
grity, and  Pemberton,  the  Chief  Justice,  conducted  the  trial  with 
the  strictest  impartiality.  Lord  Russell's  lady  was  present  in  the 
Court,  and  he  took  care  that  it  should  be  known  to  the  crowd, 
for  he  requested  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  take  notes  for 
him  :  StrafFord  had  produced  his  children  on  a  similar  occasion : 
it  was  an  innocent  artifice,  but  perhaps  unworthy  of  the  dignified 
minds  of  such  men.  .He  neither  avowed  nor  denied  the  facts 
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with  which  he  was  charged,  and  there  was  little  remarkable  in 
his  conduct  during  the  trial,  and  less  in  his  defence ;  but  his 
whole  deportment  was  firm  and  collected,  and  he  listened  to  the 
verdict  by  which  he  was  convicted,  and  afterwards  to  the  sentence 
of  death,  without   the  slightest  apparent  emotion.    Two  days 
after,  he  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  York  a  solicitation,  in  terms 
of  the  deepest  humility,  for  a  pardon.    "  If  your  Royal  Highness," 
said  he,  "  will  interpose  in  it,  I  will  in  no  sort  meddle  any  more 
in  the  least  opposition  to  your  Royal  Highness,  but  will  be  readily 
determined  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  world  .which  his  Majesty 
shall  prescribe,  and  will  never  fail  in  my  daily  prayers  for  his 
Majesty's  preservation  and  honour,  and  your  Royal  Highnesses 
happiness,  and  will  wholly  withdraw  myself  from  the  affairs  of 
England,  unless  called  by  his  Majesty's  order  to  serve  him,  which 
I  shall  never  be  wanting  to  do  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."     He 
is  said  to  have  written  this  letter  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his 
lady,  and,  while  he  was  folding  it  up,  he  observed  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
"  this  will  be  printed,  and  will  be  selling  about  the  streets  as  my 
submission  when  I  am  led  out  to  be  hanged."     It  is  clear  indeed 
that  he  did  it  against   his   inclination,  for  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  two  days  before  his  death,  all  hopes  of  pardon  having 
vanished,  he  wrote  a  cold  letter  to  the  King,  soliciting  forgive- 
ness in  general  terms   for  unacknowledged   faults,  but  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  introducing  a  bitter  and  deliberately  framed 
reproach.     His  last  hours  were  distinguished  by  a  calmness  of 
piety,  and  a  decency  of  courage,  perhaps  unexampled  ;  and  in  the 
paper  which,  instead  of  the  customary  speech  to  the  people,  he 
delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  on  the  scaffold,  he  maintained  his  poli- 
tical sentiments  with  a  magnanimous  moderation ;  and,  while  he 
arraigned,  on  a  point  of  legal  distinction,  the  judgment  under 
which  he  was  about  to  suffer,  owned,  with  a  noble  candour,  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  misprision  of  treason.    A  variety  of  minute 
particulars  of  his  fine  conduct  and  expressions  after  his  condem- 
nation, too  numerous  to  be  here  inserted,  have  been  preserved  by 
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Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his  own  Times,  who,  together  with  Dr. 
Tillotson,  attended  him  constantly  in  the  concluding  days  of  his 
life,  even  to  his  final  moment.  He  was  beheaded,  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1683. 

Nearly  a  century  after  Lord  Russell's  death,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary fact  was  brought  to  light  by  the  late  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  in  a  publication  of  certain 
original  papers  remaining  in  the  depot  of  the  office  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Paris.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Russell,  in  the  year  1678, 
and  afterwards,  was  in  the  closest  correspondence  with  the  Court 
of  France,  and  had  accepted  from  Louis  the  fourteenth  an  autho- 
rity to  use  secretly  that  Prince's  influence  for  the  more  effectual 
distraction  of  the  measures  of  the  English  government.  I  will 
insert  here  an  extract  from  the  most  material  document  on  the 
subject,  together  with  the  passage  prefixed  to  it  by  Dalrymple, 
without  offering  a  single  remark  of  my  own. 

"  In  Lord  Danby's  letters,"  says  Dalrymple,  "  which  are 
published,  there  are  several  letters  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1677-8,  from  Mr.  Montagu,  Ambassador  at  Paris,  to  Lord  Danby, 
informing  that  Rouvigny"  (a  near  relation  to  Lady  Russell)  "  was 
to  go  over  with  money,  to  be  distributed  among  the  popular  party 
in  the  English  Parliament,  and  to  act  in  concert  with  Lord 
Russell :  and  that  Barillon"  (the  French  ambassador)  "  was  intri- 
guing with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  others  of  that  party, 
in  England.  The  truth  of  this  information  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  memorial  of  Barillont  An  English  reader  will  perhaps 
start  at  a  paper  being  offered  to  his  eyes  which  lays  open  an 
intrigue  between  the  virtuous  Lord  Russell  and  the  Court  of 
France ;  yet  it  will  give  him  some  relief  to  find,  amidst  the 
imprudence  of  such  an  intrigue,  the  man  of  honour  appearing." 

"  M.  de  Rouvigny  a  vu  Milord  Roussel,  et  Milord  Hollis,  qui 
ont  6t6  tous  deux  fort  satisfaits  de  1'assurance  qu'il  leur  a  donn6e, 
que  le  Roi"  (of  France)  "  est  bien  convaincu  qu'il  n'est  point  de 
son  int6ret  de  rendre  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  maitre  absolu  dans  son 
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royaume,  et  que  sa  Majeste,"  (of  France)  "  vouloit  travailler  a  la 
dissolution  de  ce  Parlement  des  que  le  terns  y  paroitroit  favora- 
ble.    Milord  Roussel  lui  a  dit  qu'il  engageroit  Milord  Shafbery 
dans  cette  affaire,  et  que  ce  seroit  le  seul  homme  a  qui  il  en  parle- 
roit  clairement;  et  qu'ils  travailleroient  sous  main  a  empecher 
qu'on  augmentat  la  somme  qui  a  e"te"  offerte  pour  faire  la  guerre; 
et  qu'ils  feroient  aj  outer  a  1'offre  du  million  de  livres  des  condi- 
tions si  de*sagre*ables  pour  le  Roi  d'Angleterre,  qu'ils  esperoient 
qu'il  aimeroit  mieux  se  re*unir  avec  la  France,  que  d'y  consentir. 
II  temoigna  a  M.  de  Rouvigny  qu'il  soupc,onnoit  que  sa  Majeste* 
trouvoit  bon  que  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  lui  de*clarat  la  guerre  pour 
avoir  de  1'argent,  avec  promesse  que  des  qu'il  seroit  le  maitre,  il 
conclurroit  la  paix.     M.  de  Rouvigny  lui  dit  que,  pour  lui  faire 
voir  le  contraire  bien  clairement,  j'e*tois  pret  a  re*pandre  une 
somme  considerable  dans  le  Parlement,  pour  1'obliger  a  refuser 
absolument  de  1'argent  pour  la  guerre,  et  le  solicita  de  lui  nommer 
des  gens  qu'on  put  gagner.     Milord  Roussel  repondit  qu'il  seroit 
bien  faclie*  d'avoir  commerce  avec  des  gens  capables  d'etre  gagne*s 
par  de  1'argent ;  mais  il  lui  parut  fort  aise*  d'etre  assure"  par  cette 
proposition  qu'il  n'y  a  entre  votre  Majeste"  et  le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
nulle  intelligence  qui  puisse   prej'udicier  a  leur  gouvernement," 
(or,  as  we  call  it,  Constitution).     "  II  dit  a  M.  de  Rouvigny  que 
lui,  et  tous  ses  amis,  ne  souhaitoient  autre  chose  que  la  cassation 
du  Parlement ;  qu'ils  savoient  qu'elle  ne  pouvoient  venir  que  du 
cote"  de  la  France ;  que  puisqu'il  les  assuroit  que  c'e*toit  le  dessein 
de  sa  Majeste"  d'y  travailler,  ils  se  voyoient  oblige*  de  se  bien  fier 
en  lui,  et  faire  tout  leur  possible  pour  obliger  le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
a  rechercher  encore  une  fois  son  amitie* ;  et  mettre  par  ce  moyen 
sa  Majeste*  en  e"tat  de  contribuer  a  leur  satisfaction.     II  1'assura 
que  ce  seroit  la  le  sentiment  de  Milord  Shafbery,  qui  doit  voir 
un  de  ce  jours  M.  de  Rouvigny  chez  Milord  Roussel,  &c." 

Lord  Russell  married  Rachel,  second  daughter,  and  at  length 
heir,  to  Thomas  Wriothesley,  fourth  and  last  Earl  of  Southampton 
of  his  name,  and  widow  of  Francis  Lord  Vaughan,  eldest  son  of 
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Richard,  Earl  of  Carbery,  in  Ireland.  By  that  Lady,  so  highly 
and  justly  distinguished  by  her  virtues  and  her  talents,  he  left  an 
only  son,  Wriothesley,  who  succeeded  to  his  grandfather's  honours 
and  estates;  and  two  daughters;  Rachel,  married  to  William 
Cavendish,  second  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and  Catherine,  to  John 
Manners,  Marquis  of  Granby,  son  and  heir  of  John,  first  Duke  of 
Rutland. 
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COUNTESS  OF  BEDFORD. 

TH  E  history  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  issue,  of  this  lady  has 
rendered  her  more  remarkable  than  the  circumstances  of  her  own 
life.  She  was  the  only  daughter,  and  sole  heir,  of  that  deservedly 
miserable  pair,  Robert  Carre,  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  Frances, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  of  his  family, 
and  was  married  in  the  summer  of  1637  to  William,  Lord  Russell, 
son  and  heir  of  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford.  That  nobleman, 
naturally  enough,  had  been  so  averse  to  the  alliance  as  to  endea- 
vour to  detach  his  son  from  it,  not  only  by  his  positive  interdic- 
tion, but  by  giving  him  permission  to  choose  a  wife  from  any 
other  family  in  England  ;  but  the  attachment  of  the  lovers,  which 
reigned  equally  in  the  bosom  of  each,  was  unconquerable.  At 
length,  all  parties  having  tormented  themselves  and  each  other 
for  many  months,  the  King  was  prevailed  on  to  interfere,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lenox,  whom  he  employed  to  solicit  the  old  Earl,  at  last 
obtained  his  consent ;  but  with  so  much  difficulty,  that  the  nuptials 
did  not  take  place  till  more  than  a  year  after  the  Duke's  first  appli- 
cation. There  is  in  the  Strafford  Papers,  among  Mr.  Garrard's  lively 
letters  of  court  news,  one  to  the  Lord  Wentworth,  afterwards  the 
great  Earl  of  Strafford,  then  in  Ireland,  chiefly  on  the  subject  of 
this  match.  It  is  dated  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1636,  O.  S. 
and  I  need,  perhaps,  offer  no  apology  for  inserting  a  rather  long 
extract  from  it,  especially  as  it  relates  chiefly  to  a  person  of  whom 
the  very  slender  particulars  which  have  been  preserved  of  her 
have  never  before  been  collected,  not  to  mention  certain  curious 
features  which  it  will  be  found  to  exhibit  of  the  manners  of  some 
of  the  highest  of  James's  courtiers. 
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"  The  marriage/  says  Mr.  Garrard,   "  will  now  shortly,  at 
Easter,  be  solemnized.     A  most  fine  lady.    My  Lord  of  Bedford 
loves  money  a  little  too  much,  which,  together  with  my  Lord  of 
Somerset's  unexpected  poverty,  hath  been  the  cause  of  this  long 
treaty,  not  any  diminution  of  the  young  parties'  affection,  who 
are  all  in  a  flame  in  love.     My  Lord  of  Somerset  told  the  Lord 
Chamberlain"    (the    eccentric    and    profligate    Philip,    Earl   of 
Pembroke)  "  who  hath  been  a  great  moderator  in  this  business, 
before  his  daughter, '  though  one  of  them  must  be  undone  if  that 
marriage  went  on,  he  chose  rather  to  undo  himself  than  to  make 
her  unhappy  ;'  and  he  hath  kept  his  word ;  for  he  hath  sold  all 
he  can  make  money  of,  even  his  house  that  he  lives  in,  at  Chiswick, 
with  all  his  plate,  jewels,  and  household  stuff,  to  raise  a  portion 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  which  my  Lord  of  Bedford  is  now 
content  to  accept.    This  Lord"  (Somerset)  "pretends  that  he 
lent  my  Lord  Goring  three  thousand  pounds,  when  he  was  in  the 
Tower,  and,  being  now  in  some  straits  about  raising  the  portion, 
he  hath  sent  to  the  Lord  Goring,  and  demanded  it  of  him.     He 
denies  it  lent,  for  he  says  it  was  given  for  real  services  then  done 
him,  which  the  Duke  of  Bucks  could  witness,  were  he  living. 
This  hath  made  a  great  noise,  and  much  siding  in  the  business. 
My  Lord  Chamberlain,  most  fierce  to  carry  it  for  Somerset,  being 
one  night  at  Salisbury  House,  fell  into  discourse  about  this  three 
thousand  pounds,  saying  that  it  was  due  to  my  Lord  of  Somerset, 
and  that  Somerset  would  ask  leave  of  the  King  to  sue  my  Lord 
Goring,  and  that  he  would  recover  it,  for  somewhat  that  he  knew. 
This  he  speaking  with  much  vehemence,  my  Lord  Powis,  being 
by,  spoke  to  moderate   him,    especially  since  it  concerned  my 
Lord  Goring,  who  had  always  been  his  true  and  faithful  friend. 
He  replied  he  loved  my  Lord  Goring  well,  but  he  loved  a  truth 
better.     For  one  good  service  my  Lord  Goring  had  done  him  he 
had  requited  him   with   twenty.     Powis  said  that  he  believed 
further  that  my  Lord  Goring  was  not  able  suddenly,  if  it  were 
due,  to  pay  such  a  sum ;  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  make 
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himself  a  solicitor,  to  gather  in  Somerset's  debts.  That  word 
(  solicitor'  heated  his  Lordship.  He  fell  into  higher  passion,  and 
swore  deeply,  'God  damn  me,  I  have  seen  a  letter  under  my 
Lord  Goring's  hand,  where  he  confesseth  the  debt,  and  it  must 
be  a  great  courtesy  must  deserve  three  thousand  pounds.  It  was 
a  gift  for  a  Prince  to  give,  not  for  a  subject.  Let  my  Lord 
Goring  shew  wherein  he  did  ever  my  Lord  Somerset  a  courtesy 
worth  three  hundred  pounds,  and  he  shall  quit  his  three  thousand, 
for  which  he  hath  his  letter  to  shew.'  My  Lady  Salisbury  saying 
then — '  If  he  had  such  a  letter  to  shew,  let  him  shew  it,  and  the 
business  was  at  an  end.'  That '  If,'  the  Lord  Chamberlain  took 
worse  from  her  than  any  thing  spoken  before — c  Would  she  If, 
when  he  had  sworn  he  had  seen  it  ?'  Still  she  repeated  ( If ;'  and 
she  thought  she  might  say  If  to  the  King,  much  more  to  him. 
She  further  told  him  that  in  all  disputes  he  must  have  his  own 
way,  but  he  should  not  have  it  of  her — He  should  not  silence  her 
in  her  own  house — She  would  speak.  So  she  rose  up,  and  went 
from  him,  and  the  company,  into  her  chamber.  But  it  must  not 
rest  so.  My  Lady  Vaux,  and  my  Lady  Powis,  undertook  his 
Lordship,  and  he,  being  in  an  excellent  good  disposition,  they 
brought  him  to  a  better  temper,  and  to  more  reason,  which 
effected,  in  they  go  to  my  Lady  Salisbury's  chamber,  who  was 
now  the  angrier  of  the  two.  There  they  made  them  friends : 
Powis  made  them  kiss.  Sic  finita  est  fabula."  It  appears  from  a 
subsequent  letter  in  the  same  collection  that  the  marriage  did 
not  take  place  till  the  following  July,  Lord  Russell  being  then 
twenty-three  years  old,  and  the  bride  seventeen. 

It  is  not  only  agreeable  but  useful  to  find  traits  of  goodness  in 
the  worst  characters.  Such  discoveries  excite  kind  and  compas- 
sionate feelings,  abate  the  uncharitable  arrogance  with  which  we 
are  apt  to  view  fallen  sinners,  and,  by  shewing  that  the  same 
sources  in  the  human  heart  may  produce  the  most  detestable 
crimes,  and  the  most  excellent  affections,  warn  us  against  too 
proud  a  confidence  in  the  principles  with  which  we  may  flatter 
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ourselves  that  we  can  fortify  our  frail  nature.  The  guilty  and 
degraded  Somerset,  whose  first  step  towards  deliberate  murther 
had  been  made  under  the  influence  of  the  gentlest  of  all  passions, 
loved  his  only  child  with  the  sweetest  extravagancy  of  a  parent's 
fondness.  She  inherited  his  tenderness ;  but  the  same  disposi- 
tion which  by  a  sad  fatality  involved  him  in  the  most  frightful 
ruin,  and  rendered  him  an  object  of  disgust  and  horror,  blessed 
her  marriage  bed,  and  shed  on  her  fame  a  rnild  lustre,  which  the 
lapse  of  time  has  not  yet  wholly  obscured.  It  is  said  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  her  mother's  dishonour  till  she  read  it  in  a 
pamphlet  which  had  been  incautiously  left  in  a  window,  and  that 
she  was  so  struck  by  this  accidental  discovery  that  she  fell  into  a 
fit,  and  was  found  senseless,  with  the  book  open  before  her. 

This  lady,  bowed  down  probably  by  grief  for  the  premature 
loss  of  her  son,  Lord  Russell,  a  few  months  before,  died  on  the 
tenth  of  May,  1684,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  leaving  a  character 
perfectly  unblemished.  She  was  buried  at  Cheneys,  in  Bucks, 
where,  after  the  death  of  her  lord,  who  was  in  1694  created  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  survived  her  till  the  year  1700,  a  superb  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  their  memory,  in  which  their  figures  are 
represented,  under  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  She  had  seven  sons,  of  whom  the  first  and  third, 
Francis  and  John,  died  bachelors ;  William,  the  second  son, 
ancestor  of  the  succeeding  Dukes,  suffered  death  for  high  treason 
in  1683 ;  Edward,  Robert,  James,  and  George,  married,  but  no 
male  issue  remains  from  them.  She  had  also  four  daughters : 
Anne,  who  died  unmarried ;  Diana,  married  first  to  Sir  Greville 
Verney,  of  Compton  Verney,  in  Warwickshire,  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  secondly  to  William,  Lord  Allington  ;  Catherine,  died  an 
infant ;  and  Margaret,  became  the  wife  of  her  kinsman,  Edward 
Russell,  Earl  of  Orford. 
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KING  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

A  CROWN  has  seldom  been  inherited,  perhaps  never  regained, 
with  fairer  prospects  than  those  which  marked  the  actual  acces- 
sion of  this  Prince  to  the  Throne  of  his  ancestors.  Equally  welcome 
to  an  impoverished  and  insulted  Nobility,  to  a  persecuted  Clergy, 
and  to  a  disappointed  People  who  had  long  since  awaked  from 
their  golden  dream  of  the  promised  effects  of  successful  rebellion, 
he  re-entered  his  Kingdom  almost  a  stranger,  invested  with 
nearly  unconditional  power,  and  indebted  to  mere  hope  for  that 
love  and  confidence  which  his  subjects  had  denied  to  their  expe- 
rience of  his  father's  virtues.  While  the  despotic  conduct  of 
Cromwell  produced  this  desperate  disposition  at  home,  his  subtlety 
and  firmness  had  subdued  or  awed  all  foreign  enemies.  Thus  the 
character  of  the  usurper's  rule  seemed  to  have  blessed,  as  well  as 
to  have  forwarded,  the  restoration,  and  England  was  then  reli- 
gious enough  to  ascribe  the  whole  to  a  special  interference  of 
Providence,  and  to  consider  their  young  King  as  a  chosen  instru- 
ment of  divine  favour.  Charles  availed  himself  of  none  of  these 
advantages.  He  sought  not  to  establish  on  them  either  his  own 
greatness,  or  the  happiness  of  his  people,  though  he  loved  power, 
and  was  not  deficient  in  good  will.  Most  of  the  qualities  of 
his  mind  and  heart  were  negative.  He  did  not  want  penetra- 
tion, he  was  not  unkind,  he  was  not  avaricious,  he  was  not 
treacherous,  he  was  not  obstinate ;  but  then  he  was  neither  wise, 
generous,  prudent,  candid,  nor  resolute.  He  reigned  therefore 
without  exciting  either  love  or  hatred,  and  his  death  provoked 
neither  grief  nor  joy.  Writers  have  treated  his  memory  with 
unsparing  and  unjust  severity ;  they  have  classed  him  with  wicked 
Kings,  when  in  fact  he  was  only  worthless. 
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He  was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630,  and  driven  into  exile 
and  obscurity  before  he  had  reached  manhood,  with  few  advan- 
tages from  an  education  which  had  been  continually  interrupted  by 
the  public  disorders  which  distracted  his  family.  In  the  remnant 
of  a  Court  which  surrounded  him  in  his  retreat  he  found  little  to 
strengthen  moral  principles,  or  to  excite  strong  affections.  It  was 
composed  of  a  very  few  of  the  grave  old  servants  of  the  murdered 
King ;  of  some  younger  men  of  birth,  who,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  and 
proscription  in  which  their  master  and  themselves  were  involved, 
giving  a  loose  to  their  natural  disposition  to  jealousy  and  intrigue, 
disturbed  him  by  incessant  contests  for  his  barren  favour ;  and  of 
others  who,  having  passed  their  youth  amidst  the  excesses  of  an 
army,  sought  now  to  forget  their  cares  in  the  increased  indul- 
gence of  a  libertinism  already  habitual  to  them.  Charles,  equally 
gay  and  indolent,  threw  himself,  pardonably  enough,  into  the 
arms  of  these  good  fellows,  as  they  were  then  called,  and  indus- 
triously avoided  the  two  former  classes.  There  was  a  member 
however  of  the  first  whose  wisdom,  integrity,  and  perfectly  disin- 
terested affection  to  him  and  his  family,  had  found  their  way  to 
his  heart.  All  parties  bowed  to  the  exalted  qualities  of  Sir 
Edward  Hyde :  his  presence  was  at  all  times  welcome  to  his 
master ;  and  while  they  were  together,  Charles  remembered  that 
he  was  a  King,  and  became  for  the  time  a  statesman. 

By  this  great  and  good  man,  afterwards  better  known  as  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  Lord  Chancellor,  were  devised  the  ministerial 
arrangements,  and  the  scheme  of  general  policy,  which  accompa- 
nied the  restoration.  While  it  comprehended  some  necessarily 
strong  and  even  severe  measures,  it  was  peculiarly  marked  by 
forbearance,  and  even  concession.  A  bill  of  indemnity  was 
passed,  from  the  benefit  of  which  very  few  but  those  who  had 
actually  sat  in  judgement  on  the  late  King  were  excepted,  and 
another  to  ratify  all  decisions  in  judicial  proceedings  which  had 
l?een  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Protector  or  the  Common- 
wealth. Some  rigid  dissenters,  who  had  been  deeply  instrumental 
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to  the  origin  of  the  late  miseries,  were  admitted  into  the  Privy 
Council,  and  some  of  their  leading  ministers  into  the  number  of 
Royal  chaplains.  Episcopacy,  which  had  indeed  never  been 
formally  abrogated  by  the  preceding  spurious  authorities,  was 
but  silently  suffered  to  slide  into  it's  former  station,  while  the 
presbyterians  were  by  an  express  declaration  from  the  King 
allowed  a  certain  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church.  The 
folly  however  of  endeavouring  to  satisfy  those  people  by  any 
conciliation  short  of  an  unqualified  surrender  to  them  of  all  power 
both  in  Church  and  State  presently  became  evident,  and  it  was 
determined  to  with-hold  almost  all  from  those  who  had  resolved 
to  consider  a  part  as  no  boon.  They  were  excluded  in  the  year 
following  the  restoration  by  the  Corporation  Act  from  that  uni- 
versal municipal  authority  with  which  the  rebellion  had  invested 
them,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  not  only  from  any  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Church,  but  from  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. Multitudes  relinquished  their  livings  rather  than  submit 
to  the  prescribed  qualifications;  the  country  looked  on  with 
indifference,  if  not  with  complacency ;  and  the  Catholics,  grati- 
fied as  much  by  this  legally  marked  division  of  the  reformed  into 
two  classes  as  by  the  dispersion  of  that  which  was  most  inimical 
to  them,  openly  exulted,  and  began  to  assume  the  air  of  a  party 
in  the  State.  Charles,  who  it  is  now  certain  was,  as  far  as  his 
carelessness  and  levity  would  allow,  a  convert  to  that  faith,  became 
secretly  their  patron,  and  at  this  period,  1662,  strengthened  their 
influence  by  marrying,  rather  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  Catherine  of  Portugal,  a  Princess  whose  person  and 
manners  he  entirely  disliked,  and  who  seems  indeed  to  have 
possessed  no  one  recommendation  to  his  choice  but  the  devoted 
attachment  of  herself  and  her  family  to  the  Papal  religion  and 
Crown. 

This  union  was  presently  succeeded  by  important  conse- 
quences. By  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  Portugal  Charles 
had  promised  to  protect  that  country  against  Spain,  by  which  it. 
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was  considered  and  assailed  as  a  rebellious  province,  and  had 
specifically  stipulated  never  to  put  Dunkirk  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  charges  of  the  promised  succours  presently 
exhausted  a  treasury  which,  as  much  through  the  parsimony  of 
Parliament  as  his  own  improvidence,  had  not  at  any  time  since 
his  accession  been  sufficiently  supplied,  and  he  determined  at 
once  to  discharge  his  engagement  as  to  Dunkirk,  and  to  relieve 
his  own  necessity,  by  selling  that  celebrated  fortress  to  France. 
From  the  date  of  this  alienation  the  credit  of  Lord  Clarendon,  by 
whose  express  advice  the  measure  had  been  adopted,  began  imper- 
ceptibly to  decline,  not  only  with  the  King  but  with  the  country. 
The  people  considered  it,  and  so  indeed  it  proved,  as  an  overture 
to  a  connection  of  a  nature  somewhat  anomalous  with  a  power 
against  which  their  jealous  prejudices  had  been  constantly 
directed,  and  Charles,  who  since  his  marriage  had  become, 
contrary  to  general  custom,  more  careless  of  concealing  his 
voluptuous  excesses,  had  gradually  grown  weary  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's remonstrances  against  them.  A  favourite  mistress,  soon 
after  created  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  now,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  France,  publicly  avowed ;  became  the  known  dispenser 
of  all  smaller  appointments ;  and  presently  acquired  a  degree  of 
influence  even  in  the  direction  of  state  affairs.  She  united  herself 
of  course  to  Clarendon's  enemies,  and  gradually  formed  a  faction 
against  him,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  his  dismissal,  and 
an  absurd  and  premature  attack  made  on  him  in  Parliament,  in 
the  shape  of  an  impeachment  of  High  Treason,  by  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  who  was  the  known  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  had  the 
effect  rather  of  postponing  than  accelerating  his  fall.  The 
marriage  also  of  his  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  the  second,  from  which  his  enemies  had  promised  them- 
selves great  results,  which  indeed  were  warded  off  by  his  own 
wisdom  and  integrity,  contributed  to  maintain  him  in  the  King's 
favour. 

In  the  mean  time  Charles's  Parliament  seemed  to  meet  but  to 
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enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church.  In  1664  it 
relinquished  the  main  security  for  the  independent  exercise  of  it's 
own  faculties  by  repealing  the  celebrated  triennial  act,  and  aban- 
doned it's  privileges  by  making  that  concession  in  compliance 
with  the  King's  demand,  personally  expressed  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  Shortly  after,  a  bill  was  passed  extending 
the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  the  act  of  uniformity  from  the 
sectarian  clergy  to  their  congregations,  which  it  limited  to  a  very 
small  number,  subjecting  the  whole,  in  case  of  excess,  to  fine  and 
imprisonment,  increasing  in  extent  on  a  repetition  of  the  offence, 
and  on  a  third,  even  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  Nothing 
was  denied  to  the  King  but  money,  and  of  that  he  is  said  to  have 
become  possessed  at  this  time  in  a  manner  by  accident.  A  few 
years  of  peace  had  allowed  the  nation  to  direct  it's  attention  to 
trade,  and  it  had  at  length  opened  it's  eyes  to  the  vast  natural 
advantages  which  it  possessed  to  that  end.  The  Dutch  became 
the  objects  at  once  of  it's  envy  and  it's  cupidity,  and  pretences 
were  presently  found  for  an  attack  on  them.  The  King,  who  was 
a  naval  and  military  theorist,  was  easily  persuaded  to  take  up  the 
idea ;  the  Duke  of  York,  who  longed  to  distinguish  himself  in 
active  service,  and  whom  his  brother  delighted  to  gratify,  seized 
it  with  eagerness;  and  the  Parliament,  struck  by  the  prospect 
of  enormous  spoil  which  it  held  forth,  sanctioned  the  measure 
almost  unanimously,  and  voted  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  for  the  charges  of  the  war  for  three  years,  a  far 
larger  sum  than  had  ever  before  been  granted  to  any  English 
King.  From  this  great  supply  it  has  been  asserted  that  Charles 
found  the  means  of  relieving  his  private  necessities. 

The  outline  of  the  story  of  this  war  with  the  United  Provinces, 
which  was  entirely  naval,  is  well  known.  The  facts  which  we 
are  most  desirous  to  forget  will  always  be  found  the  most  strongly 
fixed  in  our  recollection,  and  the  humiliating  exploit  of  the 
Dutch  in  sailing  up  the  Thames  with  which  it  concluded,  will 
outlive  in  English  memory  even  the  admirable  bravery  by  which 
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our  countrymen  were  distinguished  in  it's  commencement.  The 
peace  of  Breda  followed,  and  Clarendon,  against  whose  earnest 
advice  the  war  had  been  undertaken,  was  presently  after  sacri- 
ficed to  the  ill  humour  of  the  nation  on  it's  failure.  All  parties 
joined  in  the  persecution  of  this  admirable  minister,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  King  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  compati- 
bility of  an  easy  temper  with  an  unfeeling  heart.  The  Chancellor 
was  impeached  in  Parliament ;  fled  from  the  impending  storm ; 
and  his  voluntary  banishment  was  confirmed  and  perpetuated  by 
an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was  long  before  the  chasm  produced  in 
Charles's  counsels  by  the  loss  of  him  became  apparently  filled  up : 
at  length,  after  various  fluctuations,  a  Cabinet,  unhappily  perma- 
nent, was  formed.  It  consisted  of  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  a  man 
remarkable  only  for  his  temerity ;  of  the  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  person  so  wholly  unprincipled  that  his 
great  talents  served  but  to  render  him  an  object  of  greater  dread; 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  careless  wit,  a  frantic  debauchee, 
and  the  chief  pander  to  the  King's  sensual  pleasures ;  of  the 
Lord  Arlington,  a  pliant  parasite,  of  moderate  understanding ; 
and  of  the  Earl,  soon  after  Duke,  of  Lauderdale,  notorious  only 
for  a  disposition  at  once  insolent  and  abject,  hypocritical  and 
furious.  Of  these,  two  were  Catholics,  one  a  deist,  one  a  bigoted 
presbyterian,  and  another  completely  without  either  religious  or 
moral  impressions.  The  word  "  Cabal,"  formed  from  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names,  and  applicable  enough  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  dark  policy,  if  policy  it  may  be  called,  which  they 
adopted,  was  given  to  them  by  the  country  as  a  denomination, 
and  they  presently  became  known  by  it  as  well  in  foreign  nations 
as  in  their  own. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  began  to 
be  fixed  on  Louis  the  fourteenth,  whose  ambition,  and  spirit  of 
enterprize,  had  been  already,  even  in  his  early  youth,  sufficiently 
developed  to  excite  a  general  alarm.  In  1668,  on  pretences  the 
most  futile,  he  suddenly  seized  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  The 
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United  Provinces,  thus  at  his  mercy,  as  promptly  besought  the 
protection  of  England,  and  the  treaty  between  those  two  powers 
and  Sweden,  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Triple  League,"  was 
concluded  with  a  celerity  new  in  diplomatic  history.  The  good 
will  with  which  Charles  seemed  to  enter  into  this  measure,  the 
general  object  of  which  was  to  curb  the  growing  power  of  France, 
was  by  no  means  genuine.  He  secretly  longed  to  establish  with 
Louis,  not  so  much  a  political  alliance,  as  a  private  intercourse, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  some  opening  to  that  end  was 
already  in  progress  even  at  the  moment  that  he  signed  the  triple 
league.  The  French  Monarch,  from  motives  which,  though 
dictated  by  mere  ambition,  were  far  less  discreditable,  sought  the 
connection  with  yet  greater  earnestness.  Charles  was  suffering 
under  extreme  personal  necessity.  Unable  perhaps  now  to  divert 
to  his  own  use  any  part  of  the  supplies  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  treaty,  the  Commons  had  granted  with  unusual  liberality, 
he  is  said  to  have  declared  to  his  Cabinet  that  he  would  give  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  any  one  who  could  devise  the 
means  of  relieving  him,  and  Clifford  earned  the  staff,  together 
with  a  peerage,  by  suggesting  the  desperate  expedient  of  shutting 
up  the  Exchequer.  Such  aids  however  were  uncertain  and  transi- 
tory, and  there  was  one  mode  only  in  which  Charles  could  make 
a  fixed  and  permanent  addition  to  his  personal  income.  He 
adopted  it ;  secretly  accepted  a  pension  from  Louis ;  and  agreed 
to  abandon  his  allies. 

This  disgraceful  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  concluded  with  the 
King's  sister,  the  accomplished  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  met  him 
for  that  purpose  at  Dover,  and  remained  with  him  there  for  a  few 
days  in  the  year  1671 ;  a  visit  otherwise  of  some  importance  to 
England,  inasmuch  as  the  Duchess  brought  in  her  train  the 
beautiful  Louise  de  Querouaille,  of  whom  he  instantly  became 
extravagantly  enamoured;  whom  he  brought  with  him  to 
London,  and  soon  after  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth ;  and 
whose  influence  over  him,  extending  too  frequently  to  public 
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affairs,  ended  but  with  his  life.  In  the  plan  of  bribery  thus 
adopted  by  Louis  the  members  of  the  Cabal  were  not  forgotten : 
their  friendship  was  also  purchased  by  exorbitant  boons;  and 
Charles  and  his  ministers  became  in  this  manner  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  common  interest,  to  strengthen  which  he  loaded  them 
simultaneously  with  hereditary  and  personal  dignities.  To 
maintain  however  the  whole  of  this  system  of  corruption  against 
exterior  attacks  was  to  the  last  degree  difficult.  Secrecy  was 
necessary  to  it's  very  existence,  and  they  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  the  sturdiness  of  parliamentary  enquiries.  Repeated 
prorogations  therefore  succeeded.  Hence,  and  from  the  contem- 
plation of  other  features  of  that  epoch,  too  numerous  even  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  slight  abstract,  it  has  been  sometimes  inferred 
that  Charles  then  entertained  a  hope  of  rendering  his  Crown 
absolute ;  but  he  was  too  indolent  and  unambitious  for  the  prose- 
cution of  such  an  enterprize,  and  too  discerning  to  have  entrusted 
it  to  the  management  of  such  agents.  England,  after  various 
injurious  efforts  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  strike  the  first  blow,  now 
declared  war  against  them,  and  France  immediately  followed  her 
example :  the  alliance  between  those  two  great  powers  thus  burst 
unexpectedly  on  the  notice  of  Europe. 

While  these  greater  measures  were  in  progress,  several  uncon- 
nected circumstances  of  no  small  interest  strongly  attracted 
domestic  attention.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  at  the  time, 
though  the  least  important,  were  the  desperate  attempt  made  by 
Colonel  Blood  to  carry  off  the  Regalia  from  the  Tower,  and  the 
unaccountable  lenity,  nay  the  positive  favour,  which  he  presently 
after  experienced  from  the  King.  About  the  same  period  the 
Duke  of  York  declared  himself  a  zealous  son  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  an  avowal  the  closely  impending  consequences  of  which 
it  is  almost  needless  to  refer  to.  It  was  now  too  that  Charles, 
taking  the  advantage  of  an  intermission  of  Parliament,  by  which 
body  a  similar  intention  had  been  formerly  frustrated,  suspended 
by  proclamation  the  penal  laws  against  nonconformists  of  all 
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descriptions,  a  concession  for  which  the  presbyterians  thanked 
him  with  great  public  parade,  while  the  Catholics,  for  whose 
advantage  it  was  solely  intended,  prudently  remained  silent.  The 
nation  however  took  the  alarm.  The  never-dying  terrors  of 
Popery  to  which  Mary's  persecution  had  given  birth  agitated  the 
minds  of  men  with  redoubled  force.  The  Duke,  who  really 
possessed  most  of  those  qualities  which  Englishmen  habitually 
admire,  became  suddenly  unpopular ;  the  King  himself  was  now 
strongly  suspected  of  that  attachment  to  popery  which  in  fact  he 
secretly  entertained ;  faction,  which  leads  or  follows  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  as  may  best  suit  it's  convenience, 
awoke  suddenly  from  a  slumber  of  several  years,  and  seizing  on 
this  disposition,  at  length  produced  by  a  long  series  of  iniqui- 
tous efforts  the  very  consequences  which  it  had  affected  to 
deprecate. 

The  bravery  and  nautical  skill  displayed  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  were  incomparable.  They  were  also  equal,  and  therefore, 
after  a  series  of  the  most  obstinate  actions  ever  fought,  it  was 
doubtful  on  which  side  lay  the  balance  of  advantage  or  glory. 
While  the  two  nations  were  thus  distinguishing  themselves  on 
their  favourite  element,  Louis  entered  the  United  Provinces  at 
the  head  of  a  puissant  army,  and,  possessing  himself  of  their 
most  important  fortresses  almost  without  resistance,  marched  to 
the  gates  of  Amsterdam.  The  admirable  generalship  of  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange  turned  the  tide  of  his  successes ;  and 
Charles,  unable,  in  spite  of  the  liberality  of  his  new  ally,  to  find 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war,  assembled  his  Parliament, 
which,  instead  of  furnishing  adequate  supplies,  virtually  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  it.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  Commons, 
jealous  of  the  exertion  of  Prerogative  which  had  produced  the 
late  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  yet  more  of  the  licence  which 
it  had  afforded  to  the  Catholics,  remonstrated  against  it  with 
warmth,  and  at  length  not  only  voted  it  illegal,  but  set  up  a  new 
Test,  evidently  calculated  for  their  particular  restraint.  The 
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King  having  tampered  in  vain  with  the  Lords  to  prevail  on  them 
to  throw  out  these  bills,  at  length  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and 
with  his  own  hands  tore  the  seal  from  the  declaration.  His 
ministers,  the  only  regular  principle  of  whose  conduct  had  been 
the  circumscription  of  the  limitations  of  Monarchy,  enraged  at 
his  vacillations,  and  not  without  fear  for  their  own  safety,  fled 
from  the  popular  vengeance,  against  which  they  found  Charles 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  protect  them.  The  Cabal  was 
dissolved.  Shaftesbury,  who  held  the  Great  Seal,  shamelessly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  dissenters  of  all  deno- 
minations, who,  however  they  might  disagree  in  particulars,  were 
as  they  ever  will  be,  united  in  rancorous  opposition  to  the  Crown; 
Clifford  resigned  the  post  of  Lord  Treasurer,  and  shortly  after 
died;  Arlington  was  more  disgraced  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
abandoned  his  compeers  than  he  had  been  by  partaking  in  their 
misdeeds-,  Buckingham,  through  a  variety  of  treacheries  and 
falsehoods,  saved  himself  with  difficulty  from  impeachment ;  and 
Lauderdale  withdrew  wholly  to  the  superintendance  of  the  affairs 
of  Scotland,  which  he  had  indeed  for  several  preceding  years  with 
great  irregularity  and  tyranny  mis-managed. 

The  King  now,  with  bitter  reluctance,  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  States,  nor  was  the  convenience  of  his  disgraceful  secret 
connection  with  his  powerful  neighbour  in  any  degree  impaired 
by  that  step.  Louis,  plunged  in  wars  not  less  expensive  than 
successful,  though  unable  to  furnish  the  price  of  Charles's  active 
co-operation,  spared  with  little  difficulty  the  means  of  purchasing 
his  forbearance ;  while  he,  in  whose  estimation  ease  was  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  glory,  preferred  the  receipt  of  small  sums 
which  he  might  apply  wholly  to  his  pleasures,  to  princely  subsi- 
dies from  which  he  could  not  occasionally  divert  portions  for  his 
own  private  use  without  fear  and  inconvenience.  In  the  mean- 
time his  Parliament,  perceiving,  without  comprehending,  his 
evident  leaning  towards  that  country,  pressed  him,  with  not  less 
perverseness  than  policy,  to  make  war  on  France :  when  it  was 
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now  assembled  therefore  it  was  rather  for  the  sake  of  experiment 
on  it's  humour  than  for  the  general  dispatch  of  public  business ; 
and,  as  it  became  more  and  more  uncompliant,  so  almost  every 
session  was  rendered  shorter  than  the  preceding,  and  in  one 
instance  the  prorogations  were  repeated  for  nearly  two  years 
together.  On  the  enacting  of  the  new  Test,  which  required  all 
public  officers  openly  to  receive  the  Sacrament,  and  to  renounce 
rtransubstantiation,  the  Duke  of  York,  against  whom  it  was 
chiefly  aimed,  had  necessarily  resigned  all  his  commissions,  and 
since  the  dispersion  of  the  Cabal,  the  outcry  against  Popery  had 
been  raised  with  increased  vehemence.  The  Earl  of  Danby,  who 
had  succeeded  Clifford,  as  Lord  Treasurer,  became  presently  little 
less  pliant  than  any  one  of  the  late  ministers,  and  encouraged 
the  perseverance  of  the  King  and  the  Duke,  who  were  as  sincerely 
united  in  private  affection  as  in  their  political  views;  while 
Shaftesbury,  with  his  new  associates,  laboured  incessantly  to 
undermine  the  wretched  system,  the  erection  of  which  was  ascrib- 
able  chiefly  to  himself.  The  Parliament  was  at  length  assem- 
bled, and  seemed  determined  to  insist  on  the  King's  entering  into 
a  league  with  the  Empire,  Spain,  and  the  States  General,  against 
France,  as  a  condition  for  it's  support  to  any  other  measures  of 
his  government.  Charles  hesitated,  promised,  retracted,  and 
delayed,  till,  having  thoroughly  excited  the  jealousy  and  disgust 
of  all  those  powers,  France,  with  the  lively  policy  so  natural  to 
her,  took  the  advantage,  almost  literally,  of  a  favourable  moment, 
and  suddenly  concluded  at  Nimeguen  with  the  States  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace,  the  terms  of  which  rendered  Louis  little  less  than 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Europe. 

And  now,  when  it  should  have  seemed  that  the  minds  of  men 
of  all  parties  were  too  full  fraught  with  jealousies  and  suspicions 
to  receive  any  addition,  burst  forth  that  monstrous  mass  of  ini- 
quity and  absurdity  so  well  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  Popish 
Plot,"  in  which  the  specious  fruits  of  Shaftesbury's  invention  were 
in  a  great  measure  blighted  by  the  vanity  and  stupid  intempe- 
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ranee  of  the  diabolical  Gates.  To  detail  the  perjured  testimony 
of  this  man,  and  its  direful  effects,  would,  as  it  indeed  already 
has,  fill  volumes,  and  it  is  grateful  to  be  spared  the  recital  of  such 
a  scene  of  horror.  The  mysterious  and  violent  death,  just  at  this 
period,  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  a  magistrate  who  had  been 
active  against  the  Papists,  and  who  had  taken  Oates's  original 
information,  in  the  over  heated  state  of  men's  minds,  was  readily 
ascribed  to  their  malice ;  and  the  distinctions  and  great  rewards 
which  Gates  had  received,  tempted  a  new  villain,  before  uncon- 
nected with  him,  of  the  name  of  Bedlow,  to  fabricate  a  most 
circumstantial  narrative  of  Godfrey's  murther,  by  the  Queen's 
servants,  in  her  Palace,  and  with  her  knowledge,  which  done,  he 
set  himself  to  invent  fresh  matter  to  corroborate  the  weaker  parts 
of  Gates's  story.  Dugdale,  another  adventurer  of  the  same 
complection,  the  man  through  whose  false  evidence  the  Lord 
Stafford  two  years  after  perished  on  the  scaffold,  now  joined  this 
pandeemonium,  and  the  lives  of  ten  innocent  persons  were 
presently  sacrificed  to  their  perjuries. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment  the  Parliament  met,  apparently 
giving  full  credence  to  all  that  had  been  declared  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  enacted  a  test  yet  more  directly  than  the  last  levelled 
at  the  Catholics,  from  which  the  Duke  of  York,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, obtained  a  special  exemption.  The  Commons,  in  an 
address  to  the  King,  in  which  however  the  Lords  refused  to  join, 
hinted  broadly  at  the  Queen's  alledged  concern  in  the  plot  against 
his  life,  for  Gates  had  openly  accused  her  as  a  party.  But  they 
went  further.  Their  fury  daily  increased,  and  they  seemed 
resolved  even  to  follow  the  steps  of  their  notorious  predecessor 
the  long  Parliament :  a  bill  passed  both  Houses  to  regulate  the 
arming  and  personal  service  of  the  militia,  and  the  Commons 
voted  the  disbanding  of  some  newly  raised  troops,  and  insulted 
the  King  by  inserting  a  clause  in  their  bill  for  that  purpose, 
directing  that  the  money  which  they  had  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  those  soldiers  should  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of 
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London,  instead  of  into  the  exchequer ;  and,  finally,  on  weak,  or 
rather  no,  grounds,  impeached  Danby  of  high  treason.  Charles 
now  assumed  a  dignified  firmness.  He  negatived  the  militia 
bill,  being  his  first  exercise  of  that  prerogative  since  his  accession, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  he  never  would,  "  even  for  half 
an  hour,"  submit  to  compromise  any  degree  of  his  constitutional 
military  authority;  he  ordered  that  Gates  should  be  placed  in 
strict  confinement ;  and  vindicated  the  innocence  of  the  Queen 
with  unexpected  warmth  and  feeling.  "  She  is  a  weak  woman," 
said  he  to  Bishop  Burnet,  "  and  has  some  disagreeable  humours, 
but  is  not  capable  of  a  wicked  thing ;  and,  considering  my  faulti- 
ness  towards  her  in  other  things,  I  think  it  would  be  horrid  in  me 
to  abandon  her."  He  consummated  these  efforts  of  unusual  reso- 
lution by  dissolving  the  Parliament,  which  had  now  existed  for 
nineteen  years. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  however  for  him  to  call  another 
with  little  delay.  During  the  interval  he  pardoned  Danby,  and, 
finding  in  the  general  election  sad  indications  of  the  temper  he 
was  to  expect  in  his  new  Parliament,  determined  in  a  forlorn 
hope  of  conciliation,  to  request  his  brother  to  quit  the  realm. 
James,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  we  find  frequent  instances 
in  his  conduct,  instantly  complied,  but  he  proposed  a  single 
condition,  which  the  King  as  readily  allowed.  A  new  actor  had 
of  late  occasionally  appeared  on  the  political  scene,  the  only  one 
of  Charles's  several  natural  sons  who  had  reached  manhood,  and 
whom  he  had  created  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  tenderly  loved. 
Monmouth,  weak,  brave,  generous,  and  engaging,  had,  without 
seeking,  obtained  extensive  popularity,  and  Shaftesbury,  sensible 
of  the  value  of  such  an  acquisition,  had  with  little  difficulty 
gained  him  over  to  his  faction  by  persuading  him  that  proofs 
existed  of  the  secret  marriage  before  his  birth  of  Charles  to  his 
mother.  The  Duke  of  York  now  required  of  the  King  an  explicit, 
and,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  his  dignity,  a  public 
denial  of  that  fact,  and,  Charles  having  made  on  his  oath,  and 
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recorded  in  a  full  Privy  Council  a  clear  declaration  of  Monmouth's 
illegitimacy,  James  retired  with  dignified  resignation  to  Brussels. 
The  King  made  yet  a  further  concession.  He  appointed  a  new 
administration,  mostly  of  persons  who  stood  well  with  the  popular 
party,  and  dismissed  the  whole  of  Danby's  friends  from  the 
Council,  the  office  of  President  of  which  was  given  to  Shaftes- 
bury.  The  Parliament  however  met  in  exceeding  ill  humour, 
which  it  evinced  even  on  the  threshold  by  questioning  the  royal 
right  of  interference  in  the  choice  of  a  speaker.  It  renewed  the 
prosecution  of  Danby,  in  spite  of  the  King's  pardon ;  declared 
-again  and  again,  in  various  forms,  it's  firm  belief  that  the  Papists 
had  combined  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  King,  to  place  his 
brother  on  the  throne,  and  to  extirpate  the  protestant  profession ; 
voted  new  rewards  to  the  perjured  witnesses ;  and  proceeded  to 
the  furious  measure  of  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  succession,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a  con- 
siderable majority.  It's  fate  even  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
doubtful;  but  at  this  critical  moment  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  two  Houses  on  the  question  whether  the  Bishops  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  on  the  impending  trial  of  Lord  Danby,  and  the 
King,  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions  of  disagreement,  prorogued 
the  Parliament,  and  soon  after  dissolved  it. 

During  these  great  heats  the  persecution,  for  so  it  might  be 
now  fairly  called,  of  the  Romanists  proceeded  with  vigour,  and 
Gates,  who,  to  satisfy  the  Parliament,  had  been  liberated,  became 
again  active,  as  well  as  his  associates,  though  he  and  they  had 
lost  all  credit  in  the  opinions  of  reasonable  and  honest  persons  of 
both  parties.  To  compleat  the  disorder  of  the  time,  a  tumul- 
tuary puritanical  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  where  the 
tyranny  of  Lauderdale  had  rendered  his  administration  intoler- 
able. Charles,  to  gratify  at  once  his  favourite  son  and  to  flatter 
the  faction  with  which  he  had  unfortunately  connected  himself, 
gave  Monmouth  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  dispatched 
to  suppress  it.  The  folly  and  cowardice  of  the  insurgents  rendered 
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him  victorious  almost  without  effort,  and  his  conduct  towards 
them  after  the  only  action  which  occurred  raised  a  suspicion  that 
he  entertained  no  unkind  opinion  of  the  motives  which  they 
professed  had  excited  them  to  rise.  He  was  therefore  coolly 
received  on  his  return,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  the  King, 
on  being  suddenly  seized  with  alarming  illness,  had  privately  sent 
for  immediately  after,  prevailed  with  his  brother  to  deprive  him 
of  his  military  appointments  and  to  send  him  also  out  of  the 
country.  James  again  went  for  a  short  time  to  Brussels,  when  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Scotland, 
and  Monmouth  took  this  opportunity  to  solicit  the  King's  leave  to 
come  home,  which  being  refused,  he  returned,  as  in  defiance,  and 
thenceforward  plunged  with  a  sort  of  desperation  into  all  the 
guilty  measures  of  those  who  had  advised  him  to  that  act  of  filial 
disobedience.  Great  outcries  were  now  raised  for  a  Parliament. 
St.  James's  was  besieged  with  petitions  to  that  effect,  and  counter 
petitions,  in  which  strife  however  the  latter  had  the  advantage. 
The  City  chose  two  republican  sectaries  for  sheriffs,  by  an  unpre- 
cedented mode  of  election,  which  it  was  believed  was  adopted 
that  convenient  juries  might  be  secured  to  try  the  Catholics: 
Some  of  the  King's  chief  ministers  resigned.  Shaftesbury,  whom 
Charles  had  dismissed  some  time  before  from  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and  whose  seditious  practices  had  never 
abated  while  he  held  it,  presented  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  Popish 
recusant  to  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  in  Westminster  Hall,  at 
the  head  of  several  noblemen  and  commoners  of  his  faction. 

At  length  the  King  again  called  a  Parliament.  It  has  been 
suggested,  and  with  much  plausibility,  that  he  took  this  step  at 
such  a  moment  with  no  other  view  than  to  produce  to  the  impar- 
tial and  disinterested  of  his  subjects  a  full  exhibition  of  the  mad 
unreasonableness  of  the  Commons,  and  the  wickedness  of  the 
faction  by  which  the  majority  was  led.  If  this  were  really  his 
motive  he  was  not  disappointed.  They  entered  on  their  functions 
with  a  rage  almost  unparalleled  by  any  former  assembly  of  dema- 
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gogues,  and,  not  only  in  their  debates  but  by  their  votes,  trampled 
under  foot  in  many  circumstances  all  respect  to  the  law,  and  to 
what  is  called  the  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the  Crown.  A  mere 
enumeration  of  these  instances  of  their  fanaticism  at  this  period 
would  double  the  extent  of  this  already  too  protracted  sketch  of 
an  inglorious  and  unfortunate  reign.  Amidst  these  extrava- 
gances however  they  found  room  for  a  repetition  of  their  favourite 
measure,  a  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke,  which  was  moved 
for  within  a  week  after  their  meetirig,  and  triumphantly  carried, 
but  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  An 
effort  was  made  to  appease  the  fury  of  the  Commons  on  this  disap- 
pointment by  the  immolation  of  a  new  victim.  It  was  resolved 
to  bring  to  immediate  trial  certain  Catholic  Peers  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  ever  since  Gates  made  his  first  decla- 
ration of  the  plot,  and  William  Howard  Viscount  Stafford,  an 
aged  and  retired  nobleman,  was  accordingly  sacrificed  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  time,  and  the  perjuries  of  the  original  gang  of 
witnesses.  The  violence  however  of  the  House  of  Commons  daily 
increased;  another  rebellion  seemed  at  handj  and  the  King 
suddenly  dissolved  this  Parliament,  apparently  but  to  gain  a 
little  leisure  for  deliberation  under  circumstances  so  critical, 
since  he  immediately  issued  writs  for  the  election  of  another. 
Such  was  the  apprehension  of  some  great  explosion,  as  well  as  of 
the  disposition  of  the  Londoners,  that  it  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Oxford. 

Charles  opened  the  new  Parliament  with  a  speech  from  the 
mixture  of  moderation  and  sternness  in  which  it  was  evident  that 
he  had  at  length  firmly  resolved  on  the  line  of  conduct  which  he 
meant  in  future  to  pursue,  but  the  nature  of  that  determination, 
owing  to  an  intermediate  accident,  has  remained  unknown.  Few 
days  had  passed,  in  which  the  Commons  had  distinguished  them- 
selves even  by  an  increased  fierceness  and  virulence,  when  they 
thought  fit  to  take  up  the  case  of  a  wretch  of  the  name  of  Fitz- 
harris,  who  had  been  recently  apprehended  for  a  libel  on  the  King 
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and  his  family.  This  man  had  applied  himself  in  his  prison  to 
the  invention  of  a  new  plot,  which,  among  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, involved  a  design  to  murder  the  King,  and  he  declared 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  privy  to  the  whole.  The  news  held 
out  a  temptation  which  the  faction  could  not  resist.  They 
resolved  to  take  him  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  prosecution  for 
the  libel,  and  to  make  him  their  own  instrument.  They  instantly 
carried  up  an  impeachment  against  him  to  the  Lords,  who 
refused,  on  a  plea  of  precedent,  to  receive  it,  on  which  they  voted 
that  the  Peers  had  denied  them  justice,  and  that  all  those  who 
concurred  in  trying  the  prisoner  by  any  inferior  tribunal  were 
betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their  country.  Charles,  availing  him- 
self once  more  of  a  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  to  do  that 
which  at  all  events  he  meditated,  went  down  to  the  Peers  suddenly, 
and  with  such  secrecy  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a 
sedan  chair,  with  the  crown  between  his  feet,  and  dissolved  the 
Parliament,  the  last  that  was  held  in  his  reign.  The  effect  of  this 
bold  and  wholly  unexpected  step,  to  which  he  had  doubtless  been 
encouraged  by  correct  reports  of  the  sense  of  the  country  at  large, 
had  the  air  of  magical  illusion.  The  faction  seemed  to  be  in  a 
moment  completely  annihilated.  Charles  was  overwhelmed  with 
congratulations  and  thanks  from  every  part  of  the  nation ;  the 
Duke  was  courted  with  even  more  respect  than  himself;  the 
reality  of  the  plot  became  generally  disbelieved ;  Churchmen  and 
Papists  mixed  cordially  in  society ;  and  sectaries  of  all  classes 
became  the  objects  of  insult  and  ridicule. 

Among  the  very  few  positive  virtues  possessed  by  Charles,  not 
a  spark  of  magnanimity  was  to  be  found.  That  in  this  strange 
and  sudden  return  of  power  and  popularity  he  should  have 
suffered  the  guilty  persons  under  whose  persecution  he  had  been 
so  long  suffering  to  escape  with  perfect  impunity  was  too  much 
to  be  expected  from  frail  humanity,  and  perhaps  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  common  sense;  but  that  he  should  have  employed 
the  very  men  to  convict  them  to  whose  perjuries  so  many  of  the 
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opposite  party  had  fallen  innocent  victims,  is  highly  disgraceful 
to  his  memory.  Those  wretches  now  turned  on  their  late  patrons  ; 
offered  themselves   to  the  Crown  to  become  witnesses  against 
them ;  and  were  accepted.     After  the  conviction  and  execution 
of  an  inferior  but  noted  firebrand,  one  Colledge,  they  accused 
Shaftesbury,  who,  according  to  the  usual  lot  of  leaders,  escaped, 
a  partial  jury  returning  ignoramus  on  his  indictment.     Charles 
took  otherwise  the  most  unreasonable  advantages  of  this  season 
of  favour.     The  seditious  had  made  the  City  their  strong  hold 
and  forlorn  hope.     After  a  violent  contest  with  the  authorities 
there,  they  had  repeated  their  experiment  of  an  irregular  election 
of  Sheriffs,  and  failed.     A  writ  of  Quo  Warranto  was  now  issued  ; 
the  City  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  it's  charter ;  and,  on  the 
humble  suit  of  the  corporation,  it  was  restored,  with  alterations 
which  in  fact  placed  the  controul  of  the  whole  civic  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Crown.     Such  however  was  the  temper  of  the  time, 
and  such  the  dread  which  the  nation  had  conceived  of  the  enor- 
mities of  the  whigs,  for  so  the  political  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
society  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  that  all  the  corpora- 
tions  in   the    kingdom,   either  voluntarily,   or    on   very   slight 
persuasion,  immediately  surrendered  their  charters,  to  be  re-mo- 
delled also  as  the  King  might  be  pleased  to  direct.     While  these 
remarkable  occurrences  were  passing  at  home,  James  was  busily 
employed  in  Scotland  in  courting  the  good  opinion  of  the  nobi- 
lity, and  in  attempting  to  subdue  the  obstinacy  of  the  presby- 
terian  covenanters  with  a  severity  which  served  but  to  render  it 
unconquerable. 

And  now  was  suddenly  unfolded  a  genuine  plot,  minute  in  it's 
arrangements,  fearfully  comprehensive  in  it's  views,  and  headed 
by  some  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation.  It  had  been  conceived, 
and  partly  planned,  by  that  indefatigable  organ  of  mischief 
Shaftesbury,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  persuade  some  of  his 
confederates  to  bring  it  into  action  so  early  as  he  intended,  had 
prudently  abandoned  it  in  time,  and  retired  to  Amsterdam, 
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where  he  soon  after  died.  It  embraced  a  civil  war;  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  King  j  and  the  subversion  of  the  form  of  government, 
though  the  conspirators  had  bestowed  no  deliberation  on  any 
plan  for  a  new  system.  This  flagitious  plot  is  matter  of  history 
so  notorious  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  crowd  any  of  it's 
details  into  this  outline.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  say,  for  the 
information  of  the  few  who  may  have  witnessed  the  eulogies 
rapturously  poured  on  the  memories  of  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  unconscious  of  the  merits  on  which  they  were  founded, 
that  those  merits  consisted  solely  in  the  simple  fact  of  their 
having  unhappily  lent  themselves  to  become  the  prime  actors  in 
the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  which  was  meditated. 
These,  with  several  of  the  inferior  conspirators,  were  put  to 
death.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  had  parricidally  engaged 
with  them,  escaped,  probably  by  the  King's  connivance. 

The  short  remnant  of  this  Prince's  life  presents  no  incidents 
sufficiently  important  to  be  noticed  in  an  abstract  so  superficial 
as  this.  A  very  few  efforts,  planned  with  caution  and  sagacity, 
and  executed  with  vigour  and  decision,  might  now  have  rendered 
his  Crown  nearly  absolute,  an  object  at  which  it  has  been  very 
erroneously  supposed  that  he  aimed,  In  those  acts  of  his  reign 
to  which  such  a  tendency  may  be  ascribed  he  seems  in  fact  to 
have  sought  only  for  intervals  of  personal  ease,  without  reflecting 
on  past  events,  or  calculating  on  probable  consequences.  The 
disuse  of  Parliaments,  and  the  signal  discomfiture  of  a  most  viru- 
lent faction,  had  procured  it  for  him,  and  he  sat  down  satisfied 
with  those  social  pleasures  which  no  man  more  keenly  enjoyed, 
and  to  which  no  man  could  more  ably  contribute,  than  himself. 
A  slave  to  appetites,  but  almost  a  stranger  to  passions,  his  public 
life  sunk  into  torpor  when  unopposed. 

King  Charles  the  Second  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  sixth  of 
February,  1685,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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JOHN   GRAHAM, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  OF  DUNDEE. 

I  HIS  remarkable  man,  whose  name  can  never  be  forgotten 
while  military  skill  and  prowess,  and  the  most  loyal  and  active 
fidelity  to  an  almost  hopeless  cause,  shall  challenge  recollection, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Graham,  of  Claverhouse,  in  the 
County  of  Forfar,  by  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of  John  Carnegy,  first 
Earl  of  Northesk.  His  family  was  a  scion  which  branched  off 
from  the  ancient  stock  of  the  great  House  of  Montrose  early  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  second  marriage  of  William  Lord 
Graham,  of  Kincardine,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Robert  the 
third,  King  of  Scotland,  and  had  gradually  acquired  considerable 
estates,  chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown.  He  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  which  he  left  to  seek  on 
the  continent  the  more  polished  qualifications  of  a  private  gentle- 
man of  large  fortune,  the  sphere  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 
destined.  In  France,  however,  the  latent  fire  of  his  character 
broke  forth ;  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  into  the  army  of  Louis 
the  fourteenth ;  and  having  presently  determined  to  adopt  the 
military  profession,  accepted  in  1672  a  commission  of  Cornet  in 
the  Horse  Guards  of  William  the  third,  Prince  of  Orange,  by 
whom,  in  the  summer  of  1674,  he  was  promoted  to  be  Captain  of 
a  troop,  for  his  signal  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Seneff,  in  which 
indeed  he  saved  the  life  of  that  Prince  by  a  personal  effort.  He 
asked  soon  after  for  the  command  of  one  of  the  Scottish  regi- 
ments in  the  Dutch  service,  and,  strange  to  tell,  was  refused,  on 
which  he  threw  up  his  commission,  making  the  cutting  remark 
that  "  the  soldier  who  has  not  gratitude  cannot  be  brave,"  and 
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returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him,  however,  the  warmest 
recommendations   from   William   to   Charles  the   second ;   and 
Charles,  who  had  been  just  then  misadvised  to  subdue  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Scottish  covenanters  by  force  of  arms,  appointed  him 
to  lead  a  body  of  horse  which  had  been  raised  in  Scotland  for 
that  purpose,  and  gave  him  full  powers  to  act  as  he  might  think 
fit  against  them,  although  under  the  nominal  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth.     His  conduct  in  the  performance  of  this 
impolitic  and  cruel  commission  has  left  a  stain  on  his  memory 
scarcely  to  be  glossed  over  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  subsequent 
merits.    Bred  from  his  infancy  in  an  enthusiastic  veneration  to 
monarchy,  and  to  the  established  church,  his  hatred  to  the  whigs, 
as  they  were  then  called  in  Scotland,  was  almost  a  part  of  his 
nature ;  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  temper  which  never  allowed 
him  to  be  lukewarm  in  any  pursuit,  his  zeal  degenerated  on  this 
occasion  with  a  frightful  facility  into  a  spirit  of  persecution.     He 
watched  and  dispersed,  with  the  most  severe  vigilance,  the  devo- 
tional meetings  of  those  perverse  and  miserable  sectaries,  and 
forced  thousands  of  them  to  subscribe,  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
to  an  oath  utterly  subversive  of  the  doctrines  which  they  most 
cherished.     But  this  was  not  the  worst.     On  the  first  of  July, 
1679,  having  attacked  a  conventicle  on  Loudoun  Hill,  in  Ayr- 
shire, the  neighbouring  peasants  rose  suddenly  on  a  detachment 
of  his  troops,  and,  with  that  almost  supernatural  power  which  a 
pure  thirst  of  vengeance  alone  will  sometimes  confer  on  mere 
physical  force,  defeated  them  with  considerable  loss.   The  fancied 
disgrace  annexed  to  this  check  raised  Graham's  fury  to  the  high- 
est pitch,  and  he  permitted  himself  to  retaliate  on  the  unarmed 
whigs  by  cruelties  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  brave  man. 
The  track  of  his  march  was  now  uniformly  marked  by  carnage ; 
the  refusal  of  his  test  was  punished  with  instant  death ;  and  the 
practice  of  these  horrible  excesses,  which  was  continued  for  some 
months,  procured  for  him  the  appellation  of  "  bloody  Claver- 
house ;"  by  which  he  is  still  occasionally  mentioned  in  that  part 
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of  Scotland.     He  apologized  for  these  horrors  by  coldly  remark- 
ing that  "  if  terror  ended  or  prevented  war  it  was  true  mercy." 

It  may  be  concluded  that  this  intemperance  had  the  full  appro- 
bation of  the  Crown,  for  we  find  that  he  was  appointed  in  1682 
Sheriff  of  the  Shire  of  Wigton ;  received  soon  after  a  commission 
of  Captain  in  what  was  called  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Horse ;  was 
sworn  a  Privy  Counsellor  in  Scotland ;  and  had  a  grant  from  the 
King  of  the  Castle  of  Dudhope,  and  the  office  of  Constable  of 
Dundee.  Nor  was  it  less  acceptable,  such  is  the  rage  of  party, 
especially  when  excited  by  religious  discord,  to  the  Scottish  Epis- 
copalians, who  from  that  time  seemed  to  have  reposed  in  him  the 
highest  confidence.  James,  however,  in  forming  on  his  accession 
a  new  Privy  Council  for  that  country,  was  prevailed  on  to  omit  his 
name,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  connected  himself  in  marriage 
with  the  fanatical  family  of  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  but 
that  umbrage  was  soon  removed,  and  in  1686  he  was  restored  to 
his  seat  in  the  Council,  and  appointed  a  Brigadier  General ;  in 
1688  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  General ;  and,  on  the  twelfth 
of  November  in  that  year,  created  by  patent  to  him,  and  the  heirs 
male  of  his  body,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  his 
other  heirs  male,  Viscount  of  Dundee,  and  Baron  Graham  of  Cla- 
verhouse,  in  Scotland.  The  gift  of  these  dignities  was  in  fact  the 
concluding  act  of  James's  expiring  government.  Graham,  who 
was  then  attending  that  unhappy  Prince  in  London,  used  every 
effort  that  good  sense  and  high  spirit  could  suggest,  to  induce 
him  to  remain  in  his  capital,  and  await  there  with  dignified  firm- 
ness the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  undertaking  for  himself 
'to  collect,  with  that  promptitude  which  was  almost  peculiar  to 
him,  ten  thousand  of  the  King's  disbanded  troops,  and  at  their  head 
to  annihilate  the  Dutch  forces  which  William  had  brought  with 
him.  Perhaps  there  existed  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth  another 
man  so  likely  to  redeem  such  an  engagement,  but  James,  depressed 
and  irresolute,  refused  the  offer.  Struck,  however,  with  the  zeal 
and  bravery,  and  indeed  with  the  personal  affection,  which  had 
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dictated  it,  he  intrusted  to  Dundee  the  direction  of  all  his  mili- 
tary affairs  in  Scotland,  whither  that  nobleman  repaired  just  at 
the  time  that  James  fled  from  London. 

When  he  arrived  at  Edinburgh  he  found  a  Convention  sitting, 
as  in  London,  of  the  Estates  of  the  country,  in  which  he  took  his 
place.  He  complained  to  that  assembly  that  a  design  had  been 
formed  to  assassinate  him ;  required  that  all  strangers  should  be 
removed  from  the  town ;  and,  his  request  having  been  denied,  he 
left  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse  which  he  had  has- 
tily formed  there  of  soldiers  who  had  deserted  in  England  from 
his  own  regiment.  In  the  short  interval  afforded  by  the  discus- 
sion of  this  matter  he  formed  his  plans.  After  a  conference  with 
the  Duke  of  Gordon,  who  then  held  the  castle  for  James,  he  set 
out  for  Stirling,  where  he  called  a  Parliament  of  the  friends  of 
that  Prince,  and  the  revolutionists  in  Scotland  saw  their  influence, 
even  within  a  few  days,  dispelled  as  it  were  by  magic,  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  powerful  energies.  He  was,  in  a  manner,  without 
troops,  depending  on  the  affections  of  those  around  him,  which 
he  had  heated  to  enthusiasm,  when  a  force  sent  by  the  Convention 
to  seize  his  person  seemed  to  remind  him  that  he  must  have  an 
army.  He  retired  therefore  into  Lochaber ;  summoned  a  meet- 
ing of  the  chiefs  of  clans  in  the  Highlands,  and  presently  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  of  the  hardy  natives,  well 
armed  and  accoutred.  He  now  wrote  to  James,  who,  in  compli- 
ance with  French  Counsels,  was  wasting  his  time  and  means  in 
Ireland,  conjuring  him  to  embark,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  for 
Scotland,  "  where,"  as  he  told  the  King,  "  there  were  no  regular 
troops,  except  four  regiments,  which  William  had  lately  sent 
down ;  where  his  presence  would  fix  the  wavering,  and  intimidate 
the  timid ;  and  where  hosts  of  shepherds  would  start  up  warriors 
at  the  first  wave  of  his  banner  upon  their  mountains."  With  the 
candour  and  plainness  of  a  soldier  and  a  faithful  servant,  he 
besought  James  to  be  content  with  the  exercise  of  his  own  religion, 
and  to  leave  in  Ireland  the  Earl  of  Melfort,  Secretary  of  State, 
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between  whom  and  himself  some  jealousy  existed  which  might  be 
prejudicial  to  a  service  in  which  they  were  alike  devotedly  sincere, 
however  they  might  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  advancing  it. 
James  rejected  his  advice.  "  Dundee  was  furnished,"  says  Burnet, 
"  with  some  small  store  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  had  kind 
promises,  encouraging  him,  and  all  that  joined  with  him." 

Left  now  to  his  own  discretion,  and  his  own  resources,  he  dis- 
played, together  with  the  greatest  military  qualifications,  and  the 
most  exalted  generosity  and  disinterestedness,  all  the  subtlety  of 
a  refined  politician.  On  his  arrival  at  Inverness  he  found  that  a 
discord  had  long  subsisted  between  the  people  of  the  town  and 
some  neighbouring  chiefs,  on  an  alledged  debt  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  that  the  two  parties,  with  their  dependants,  had  assem- 
bled in  arms  to  decide  the  quarrel.  He  heard  the  allegations  of 
the  principals  on  each  side,  with  an  affectation  of  the  exactness  of 
judicial  enquiry,  and  then,  having  convened  the  entire  mass  of 
the  conflicting  parties  in  public,  reproached  them  with  the  most 
cutting  severity,  that  they,  "  who  were  all  equally  friends  to  King 
James,  should  be  preparing,  at  a  time  when  he  most  needed  their 
friendship,  to  draw  those  daggers  against  each  other  which  ought 
to  be  plunged  only  into  the  breasts  of  his  enemies."  He  then 
paid  from  his  own  purse  the  debt  in  dispute,  and  the  late  litigants, 
charmed  by  the  grandeur  of  his  conduct,  instantly  placed  them- 
selves in  a  cordial  union  under  his  banner.  To  certain  other 
chiefs,  upon  whose  estates  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  who  sought  to  re- 
store his  importance  by  attaching  himself  to  the  revolutionary 
party,  had  ancient  claims  in  law,  and  to  others,  who  had  obtained 
grants  from  the  Crown  of  some  of  that  nobleman's  forfeited  lands, 
he  represented  the  peril  in  which  they  would  be  placed  by  the 
success  of  William's  enterprise  on  the  British  throne,  and  gained 
them  readily  to  his  beloved  cause.  He  addressed  himself  with 
signal  effect  to  all  the  powerful  men  of  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
fomented  the  angry  feelings  of  those  who  thought  themselves 
neglected  by  the  new  government :  nattered  the  vanity  of  those 
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who,  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  either  party,  sought  simply  for 
power  and  importance;  corrupted  several  officers  of  the  regi- 
ments which  were  in  preparation  to  be  sent  against  him ;  and 
even  managed  to  maintain  a  constant  correspondence  with  some 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  whom  he  was  regularly  apprised 
of  the  plans  contrived  from  time  to  time  to  counteract  his  gigantic 
efforts.  Nay,  he  contrived  to  detach,  as  it  were  in  a  moment,  from 
Lord  Murray,  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Athol,  a  body  of  a  thousand 
men,  raised  by  that  nobleman  on  his  father's  estates ;  a  defection 
of  Highland  vassals  which  had  never  till  then  occurred.  "  While 
Murray,"  says  my  author,  "  was  reviewing  them,  they  quitted 
their  ranks ;  ran  to  an  adjoining  brook  ;  filled  their  bonnets  with 
water ;  drank  to  King  James's  health ;  and,  with  pipes  playing, 
marched  off  to  Lord  Dundee." 

So  acute  and  experienced  a  commander  as  William  could  not 
be  long  unconscious  of  the  importance  of  such  an  enemy.  He 
dispatched  into  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  between  five  and  six 
thousand  picked  troops,  General  M'Kay,  who  had  long  served 
him  in  Holland  with  the  highest  military  reputation.  In  the 
mean  time,  James,  who  had  been  apprised  of  this  disposition, 
sent  orders  to  Dundee  not  to  hazard  a  battle  till  the  arrival  of  a 
force  from  Ireland,  which  he  now  promised.  Two  months  how- 
ever elapsed  before  it  appeared,  which  Dundee,  burning  with 
impatience,  was  necessitated  to  pass  in  the  mountains,  in  marches 
of  unexampled  rapidity,  in  furious  partial  attacks,  and  masterly 
retreats.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that,"  the  first  messenger 
of  his  approach  was  generally  his  own  army  in  fight,  and  that  the 
first  intelligence  of  his  retreat  brought  accounts  that  he  was 
already  out  of  his  enemy's  reach."  The  long  expected  aid  at 
length  arrived,  in  the  last  week  of  June,  1689,  consisting  only  of 
five  hundred  raw  and  ill-provided  recruits,  but  he  instantly  made 
ready  for  action.  He  advanced  to  meet  M'Kay,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  invest  the  Castle  of  Blair  in  Athol,  a  fortress  the 
possession  whereof  enabled  James's  army  to  maintain  a  free  com- 
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munication  between  the  northern  and  southern  Highlands,  and 
determined  to  attack  William's  troops  on  a  small  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pass  of  Killicranky,  after  they  should  have  marched 
through  that  remarkable  defile,  on  their  road  to  Blair.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  July,  at  noon,  M'Kay's  army  arrived  on  the  plain, 
and  discovered  Dundee  in  array  on  the  opposite  hills.  He  had 
resolved,  for  reasons  abounding  with  military  genius,  to  defer  his 
onset  till  the  evening,  and  M'Kay  by  various  expedients  vainly 
tempted  him  during  the  day  to  descend  :  at  length,  half  an  hour 
before  sunset,  his  Highlanders  rushed  down,  with  the  celerity 
and  the  fury  of  lions,  and  William's  army  was  in  an  instant  com- 
pletely routed.  Dundee,  who  had  fought  on  foot,  now  mounted 
his  horse,  and  flew  towards  the  pass  to  cut  off  their  retreat, 
when,  looking  back,  he  found  that  he  had  outstript  his  men,  and 
was  nearly  alone.  He  halted,  and,  waving  his  arm  in  the  air, 
pointed  to  the  pass,  as  a  signal  to  them  to  hasten  their  march, 
and  to  occupy  it.  At  that  moment  a  ball  from  a  musquet  aimed 
at  him  lodged  in  his  body,  immediately  under  the  arm  so  raised. 
He  fell  from  his  horse,  and,  fainting,  was  carried  off  the  field ; 
but,  soon  after  recovering  his  senses  for  a  few  seconds,  he  hastily 
enquired  "  how  things  went,"  and  on  being  answered  "  all  was 
well,"  "  then,"  said  he,  "  I  am  well,"  and  expired.  William,  on 
hearing  of  his  death,  said,  "  the  war  in  Scotland  is  now  ended." 

The  memory  of  this  heroic  partisan  has  been  cherished  in  the 
hearts,  and  celebrated  by  the  pens,  of  numbers  of  his  countrymen. 
A  poet  thus  pathetically  addresses  his  shade,  and  bewails  the 
loss  sustained  by  Scotland  in  his  death — 

"  Ultime  Scotorum,  potuit  quo  sospite  solo 

Libertas  patriae  salva  fuisse  tuae. 
Te  moriente  novos  accepit  Scotia  cives, 

Accepitque  novos  te  moriente  Deos. 
Ilia  tibi  superesse  negat,  tu  non  potes  illi, 

Ergo  Caledonia,  nomen  inane,  vale  ! 
Tuque  vale  gentis  priscae  fortissime  ductor, 

Optime  Scotorum  atque  ultime,  Grame,  vale  ! " 

And  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  left  us  some  particulars  of  his 
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military  character  exquisitely  curious  and  interesting.  "  In  his 
marches,"  says  that  author,  "  his  men  frequently  wanted  bread, 
salt,  and  all  liquors  except  water,  during  several  weeks,  yet  were 
ashamed  to  complain,  when  they  observed  that  their  commander 
lived  not  more  delicately  than  themselves.  If  anything  good  was 
brought  him  to  eat,  he  sent  it  to  a  faint  or  sick  soldier.  If  a 
soldier  was  weary  he  offered  to  carry  his  arms.  He  kept  those 
who  were  with  him  from  sinking  under  their  fatigues,  not  so 
much  by  exhortation  as  by  preventing  them  from  attending  to 
their  sufferings:  for  this  reason  he  walked  on  foot  with  the 
men ;  now  by  the  side  of  one  clan,  and  anon  by  that  of  another : 
He  amused  them  with  jokes ;  he  flattered  them  with  his  know- 
ledge of  their  genealogies ;  he  animated  them  by  a  recital  of  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  the  verses  of  their  bards.  It  was 
one  of  his  maxims  that  no  General  should  fight  with  an  irregular 
army,  unless  he  was  acquainted  with  every  man  he  commanded. 
Yet,  with  these  habits  of  familiarity,  the  severity  of  his  discipline 
was  dreadful :  the  only  punishment  he  inflicted  was  death.  All 
other  punishments,  he  said,  disgraced  a  gentleman,  and  all  who 
were  with  him  were  of  that  rank ;  but  that  death  was  a  relief 
from  the  consciousness  of  crime.  It  is  reported  of  him  that 
having  seen  a  youth  fly  in  his  first  action,  he  pretended  he  had 
sent  him  to  the  rear  on  a  message.  The  youth  fled  a  second 
time — He  brought  him  to  the  front  of  the  army,  and  saying  that 
'  a  gentleman's  son  ought  not  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a  common 
executioner,'  shot  him  with  his  own  pistol." 

In  society  he  is  said  to  have  been  as  much  distinguished  by  a 
delicacy  and  softness  of  manners  and  temper,  and  by  the  most 
refined  politeness,  as  he  was  by  his  sternness  in  war.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  a  very  lately  published  Scottish  tale,  in  which 
facts  and  fiction  are  blended  with  an  uncommon  felicity,  gives  us 
the  following  picture  of  his  person  and  demeanour,  evidently 
not  the  work  of  fancy,  and  probably  in  substance  the  result  of 
respectable  and  inveterate  tradition. 
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"  Graham  of  Claverhouse  was  rather  low  of  stature,'  and 
slightly,  though  elegantly,  formed;  his  gesture,  language,  and 
manners,  were  those  of  one  whose  life  had  been  spent  among  the 
noble  and  the  gay.  His  features  exhibited  even  feminine  regu- 
larity. An  oval  face,  a  straight  and  well  formed  nose,  dark  hazel 
eyes,  a  complexion  just  sufficiently  tinged  with  brown  to  save  it 
from  the  charge  of  effeminacy,  a  short  upper  lip,  curved  upwards 
like  that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  and  slightly  shaded  by  small  mus- 
tachios  of  light  brown,  joined  to  a  profusion  of  long  curled  locks 
of  the  same  colour,  which  fell  down  on  each  side  of  his  face,  con- 
tributed to  form  such  a  countenance  as  limners  like  to  paint,  and 
ladies  to  look  upon.  The  severity  of  his  character,  as  well  as  the 
higher  attributes  of  undaunted  and  enterprising  valour  which 
even  his  enemies  were  compelled  to  admit,  lay  concealed  under 
an  exterior  which  seemed  adapted  to  the  court  or  the  saloon 
rather  than  to  the  field.  The  same  gentleness  and  gaiety  of  ex- 
pression which  reigned  in  his  features  seemed  to  inspire  his 
actions  and  gestures;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  was  generally 
esteemed,  at  first  sight,  rather  qualified  to  be  the  votary  of  plea- 
sure than  of  ambition.  But  under  this  soft  exterior  was  hidden  a 
spirit  unbounded  in  daring  and  in  aspiring,  yet  cautious  and 
prudent  as  that  of  Machiavel  himself.  Profound  in  politics,  and 
imbued,  of  course,  with  that  disregard  for  individual  rights  which 
its  intrigues  usually  generate,  this  leader  was  cool  in  pursuing 
success,  careless  of  death  himself,  and  ruthless  in  inflicting  it 
upon  others.  Such  are  the  characters  formed  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  when  the  highest  qualities,  perverted  by  party  spirit,  and 
inflamed  by  habitual  opposition,  are  too  often  combined  with 
vices  and  excesses  which  deprive  them  at  once  of  their  merit  and 
of  their  lustre." 

Lord  Dundee  married  Jane,  third  and  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Lord  Cochrane,  eldest  son  of  William,  first  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  James,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  titles  of  his  father,  and  survived  him  but  for  a  few 
months. 
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MARQUIS  OF  GRANBY. 

1  HIS  nobleman,  so  justly  famed  for  his  bravery  and  generosity, 
which  were  equalled  only  by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heart,  was  the  eldest  son,  and  heir  apparent,  of 
John  Manners,  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  by  Bridget,  only  daughter 
and  heir  of  Robert  Sutton,  second  and  last  Lord  Lexington,  and 
was  born  on  the  second  of  January,  1721,  N.  S.  It  would  be  idle 
to  speak  of  the  mode  of  education  of  persons  of  his  birth  and 
prospects  in  the  last  century,  for  it  was,  as  it  remains,  one  and  the 
same  in  all.  Almost  as  needless  therefore  is  it  to  observe  that  he 
became  a  member  of  the  lower  House  of  Parliament  as  soon  as  he 
had  reached  the  age  prescribed,  or  perhaps  earlier.  He  was  first 
elected  for  the  town  of  Grantham,  which  he  represented  also  in 
the  two  following  Parliaments  ;  and  afterwards  sate  for  the  County 
of  Cambridge,  without  intermission,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  he  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  served  in  Scotland,  and  was  engaged,  with  dis- 
tinction, at  the  decisive  battle  of  Culloden ;  and  to  these  circum- 
stances may  be  ascribed  almost  with  certainty  his  inclination  to 
the  military  profession,  into  which  he  immediately  entered,  and 
remained  actively  employed  till  the  year  of  his  death.  Having 
passed  through  the  usual  gradations  of  junior  rank,  he  received, 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1755,  the  commission  of  Major  General ; 
in  May,  1758,  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  royal  regiment  of 
horse  guards ;  and,  on  the  fifth  of  February,  1759,  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General. 

Passing  over  a  variety  of  previous  minor  services,  we  will  ob- 
serve that  at  the  battle  of  Minden,  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the 
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year  last  named,  an  action  rendered  even  more  remarkable  by  a 
collateral  circumstance  than  by  the  splendid  success  which  at- 
tended it,  he  was  second  in  command  of  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian Horse,  under  Lord  George  Sackville.  The  singular  conduct 
of  that  nobleman,  in  a  disobedience  of  orders  which  afterwards 
became  the  subject  of  enquiry  by  a  court  martial,  produced,  in 
an  expression  of  the  resentment  of  the  commander  of  the  army, 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  the  highest  compliment  to  Lord 
Granby,  in  the  subsequent  general  orders — "  His  Serene  High- 
ness," say  they,  "  further  orders  it  to  be  declared  to  Lieutenant 
General  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  that  he  is  persuaded  that,  if  he 
had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  him  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing,  his  presence  would  have  contributed  to  make 
the  decision  of  that  day  more  complete,  and  more  brilliant." 
Certainly  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  in  question  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  his  superior,  for,  while  he  hesitated 
whether  to  comply  with  the  Prince's  command  to  march  to  the 
charge,  his  own  orders  to  Lord  Granby,  who  was  flying  to  the 
field,  to  halt  were  twice  disobeyed.  On  the  twenty-fifth  of  the 
same  month  the  Marquis  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lord  George 
as  "  Commander-in-chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  then  serving 
in  Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand,"  and  to  the  station,  which 
he  had  also  held,  of  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Ordnance.  These 
eminent  persons  had  never  been  on  terms  of  cordiality,  but  Lord 
Granby,  who  returned  for  a  while  to  give  his  evidence  on  the  trial 
of  his  enemy,  "  shewed,"  says  Lord  Orford,  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  second,  "  an  honourable  and  compassionate 
tenderness ;  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  minutest  circumstance, 
he  palliated  or  suppressed  whatever  might  load  the  prisoner,  and 
seemed  to  study  nothing  but  how  to  avoid  appearing  a  party 
against  him ;  so  inseparable  in  his  bosom  were  valour  and  good 
nature." 

This  proceeding  concluded,  the  Marquis  returned  to  the  army 
in  time  for  the  successful  battle  of  Warburg,  which  was  fought 
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on  the  thirtieth  of  July,  1760,  and  in  which  he  gained  signal 
honour ;  and  in  that  of  Phillinghausen,  the  favourable  event  of 
the  day  may  be  wholly  ascribed  to  himself,  and  the  troops  then 
under  his  immediate  command,  as  well  as  in  the  affair  of  Wil- 
helmstahl,  which  occurred  soon  after.  "  Towards  the  end  of 
the  war,"  says  an  anonymous  writer  who  had  served  under  him, 
"  when  the  army  was  so  situated  that,  if  a  rising  ground  on  the 
left  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  it  might  have 
been  attended  by  the  worst  consequences ;  and  when  the  Generals 
destined  to  lead  a  corps  to  occupy  it  declared  the  service  imprac- 
ticable ;  Lord  Granby  arose  from  a  sick  bed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  assumed  the  command  of  the  corps :  marched,  with  a  fever 
upon  him,  in  an  inclement  season;  took  possession  of  the  post, 
and  secured  the  army."  "  My  Lord  Granby's  generosity,"  adds 
the  same  writer,  with  a  blunt  and  honest  enthusiasm,  "  knows  no 
bounds.  Often  have  I  seen  his  generous  hand  stretched  out  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  needy  soldier:  nor  did  the  meanest  fol- 
lower of  the  camp  go  hungry  from  his  door.  His  house  was  open 
equally  to  British  and  foreigners ;  his  table  was  hospitality  itself; 
and  his  generous  open  countenance  gave  a  hearty  welcome  to  all 
his  guests.  Hence  harmony  reigned  through  the  whole  army; 
disputes  had  no  existence ;  and  officers  of  different  nations  emu- 
lated the  social  virtues  of  the  British  chief.  By  such  means  he 
gained  the  ,hearts  of  all  the  army :  they  followed  him  with  con- 
fidence, and  fought  under  him  from  attachment."  These  senti- 
ments of  his  character  have  been  an  hundred  times  echoed,  and 
were  never  contradicted.  He  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  in  existence. 

Lord  Granby,  though  he  lived  in  a  time  of  great  party  violence, 
took  little  concern  in  political  affairs.  To  such  a  nature  as  his 
the  selfishness,  the  injustice,  the  meanness,  the  acrimony,  which 
unhappily  seem  inseparable  from  them  must  have  been  utterly 
abhorrent;  and  the  calls  of  his  public  service  had  fortunately 
tended  in  a  great  measure  to  detach  him  from  them.  He  had 
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not  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council  till  the  second  of  May,  1760,  when 
the  King  declared  him  a  member,  during  his  absence  with  the 
army.  On  his  return,  after  the  peace,  he  became,  and  remained, 
as  might  have  been  reasonably  expected,  a  moderate  supporter  in 
Parliament  of  the  measures  of  government.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  May,  1763,  on  his  resignation  of  his  commission  of  Lieutenant 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  he  accepted  the  office  of  Master  General 
of  that  department,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  February,  in  the 
following  year,  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Derby.  These  were  rather  to  be  esteemed  compliments  than 
favours,  the  one  due  to  his  military  services  j  the  other  to  just 
family  pretensions.  But,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  1766,  he 
was  placed  in  the  exalted  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army,  and  the  voice  of  faction  was  presently  raised  against  him. 
That  most  splendid  and  superb  of  all  libellers,  the  person  who, 
under  the  signature  of  Junius,  astonished  the  country  by  the  ma- 
lignity and  the  injustice  of  his  censures,  not  less  than  by  the  force 
and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  terms  in  which  they  were  conveyed, 
devoted  a  paragraph  of  the  very  first  effusion  which  fell  from  his 
pen  to  the  abuse  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  With  the  utmost 
disposition  to  injure  him,  merely  because  he  had  become  a  member 
of  the  administration,  Junius  could  no  further  accuse  him  than  of 
a  partiality  to  relations  and  friends  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
motions, and  the  falsehood  of  the  charge  as  to  the  few  instances 
which  Junius  had  ventured  to  particularize  was  fully  proved  by 
one  of  Lord  Granby's  private  friends,  who,  with  a  generous  im- 
prudence, signed  with  his  name  a  reply  to  the  anonymous  slander. 
On  this  subject  it  is  needless  to  say  more.  The  Marquis  held 
the  high  office  but  for  between  three  and  four  years.  On  the  great 
question  whether  the  House  of  Commons  could  incapacitate  Mr. 
Wilkes  from  sitting  in  it,  he  had  voted  for  the  affirmative.  On 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  January,  1770,  it  was  again  intro- 
duced, and  canvassed  with  great  heat  and  irritation.  He  now 
made  a  public  recantation  of  the  opinion  which  he  had  formerly 
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tacitly  expressed  on  the  Middlesex  Election ;  and  concluded  a 
short  speech,  by  declaring  that  "  it  was  for  want  of  consideration 
of  the  nice  distinction  between  expulsion  and  incapacitation  that 
he  had  given  his  vote  for  the  sitting  of  a  member  who  was  not 
returned,  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  he  should 
always  lament  that  vote  as  the  greatest  misfortune  of  his  life. 
That  he  now  saw  he  was  in  an  error,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
make  that  public  declaration  of  it."  A  few  days  after,  he  resigned 
his  appointments,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  following  October,  died,  most 
unexpectedly,  of  a  sudden  attack  of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  at 
Scarborough. 

The  Marquis  of  Granby  married  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  his  second  wife,  the  Lady 
Charlotte  Finch,  by  whom  he  had  issue  John,  Lord  Roos,  who 
died  young ;  Charles,  who  succeeded  to  the  honours  and  estates 
on  the  death  of  John,  the  third  Duke,  in  1779  ;  Robert,  a  Captain 
in  the  Navy,  who  died  bravely  of  his  wounds  in  1781 ;  Frances, 
married,  first,  to  George  Carpenter,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  secondly, 
to  Philip  Lesley,  second  son  to  David,  Lord  Newark  ;  Catherine, 
and  Caroline,  who  died  infants. 
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SIR  RALPH  ABERCROMBY, 

A  MILITARY  commander  whose  name  most  deservedly  stands 
among  the  highest  of  those  of  the  many  heroes  who  in  our  time 
have  lived  and  died  for  their  country,  was  a  Scot,  of  an  ancient, 
but  somewhat  decayed,  House  in  the  Shires  of  Fife,  Banff,  and 
Clackmannan,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  cadet  of  that  family, 
George  Abercromby,  of  Tillybody,  in  the  county  last  named,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Dundas,  of  Manour. 

The  date  of  his  birth  has  been  differently  given.  Most  accounts, 
probably  founded  on  one  and  the  same  authority,  fix  it  to  1738, 
but  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  in  the  island  of  Malta,  informs  us 
that  he  was  born  in  1733.  The  latter,  though  technically  better 
evidence,  is  probably  mistaken,  for  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a 
young  man,  destined  to  any,  and  more  particularly  to  the  military, 
profession,  should  enter  it  at  the  age  of  eighteen  than  at  that  of 
twenty-three,  and  he  received  his  first  commission,  a  cornetcy  in 
the  second  regiment  of  dragoon  guards,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
May,  1756.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1762,  he  obtained  a 
troop  in  the  third  of  dragoons.  Passing  through  the  usual  degrees 
of  rank  to  that  of  Colonel,  he  was  appointed  on  the  third  of 
November,  1781,  to  the  command  of  the  hundred  and  third,  or 
King's  regiment  of  Irish  infantry,  and  became  a  Major-general  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  September,  1787.  The  five  arduous  con- 
cluding campaigns  of  a  French  continental  war,  and  the  whole  of 
the  American  contest,  occurred  during  those  thirty  years,  in  which 
he  so  acquitted  himself  on  all  occasions  of  active  service  as  to 
prove  that  he  possessed  every  estimable  qualification  of  a  soldier, 
and  to  lead  to  the  most  confident  anticipations  in  the  minds  of  all 
his  military  friends  of  the  brilliant  station  which  at  length  he 
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held.  It  is  however  commonly  only  in  their  memories  that  the 
individual  acts  of  an  officer  invested  with  no  enlarged  command 
are  chronicled :  we  are  enabled  therefore  to  speak  but  generally 
of  Abercromby's  merits  until  he  attained  that  eminence,  under 
his  Royal  Highness  the  late  Duke  of  York,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  war. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Flanders,  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general  was  conferred  on  him.  In  the  execution  of  a  plan  con- 
certed by  the  allies  to  drive  the  French  from  those  parts  of  the 
Austrian  territories  there  of  which  they  had  possessed  themselves, 
the  allied  army  was  formed  into  five  divisions,  and  that  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke,  was  committed  chiefly 
to  the  care  of  Abercromby.  The  arrangements  had  been  made 
with  judgement  and  precision,  and  the  whole  marched  in  the 
night  of  the  sixteenth  of  May,  1794,  to  surprise  the  French,  who 
lay,  strongly  intrenched,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  Margne. 
The  design  however  had  been  treacherously  betrayed,  and  they 
found  the  enemy,  who  was  in  very  superior  force,  fully  prepared 
to  receive  their  attack.  Three  of  the  divisions  utterly  failed,  and 
escaped  by  a  precipitate  retreat ;  but  the  other  two,  in  spite  of 
this  discouragement,  assailed  with  incredible  valour  those  posts  to 
which  their  attention  had  been  directed ;  forced  their  intrench- 
ments,  after  a  formidable  resistance ;  and  utterly  routed  the  great 
body  of  troops  which  they  had  covered.  The  prudence,  not  less 
than  the  bravery,  of  the  Lieutenant-general  was  never  more  con- 
spicuous than  in  this  affair,  which,  however  brilliant  in  itself,  was 
almost  overlooked  amidst  the  disasters  of  the  campaign.  The 
consequences  of  the  enterprize  indeed  produced  a  new  misfortune, 
for  the  French,  on  the  following  day,  poured  down  like  a  torrent 
on  the  Duke's  division,  and  it  was  only  by  efforts  of  surprizing 
skill  and  vigour  that  Abercromby  prevented  his  Royal  Highness 
from  falling  into  their  hands,  and  found  means  to  restore  sufficient 
order  in  his  troops  to  compass  a  retreat  which  saved  them  from 
total  destruction.  In  the  remarkable  action  on  the  heights  of 
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Cateau  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  advanced  guard,  and 
in  October,  1794,  received,  in  the  long  but  ineffectual  defence  of 
Nimeguen,  a  wound  which  for  a  short  time  disabled  him  from 
active  operations.  His  services  in  this  quarter  were  indeed  pre- 
sently after  closed,  for  the  time,  by  his  superintendance  of  the 
melancholy  march  of  the  guards  from  Deventer  to  Ochensaal,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  British  troops  out  of  Holland. 

In  August,   1795,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Charles, 
afterwards  Lord,  Grey  in  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  his  exertions  were  marked  by  the  most  signal 
arid  unvaried  success.     On  the  twenty-fourth   of  the  following 
March,  the  Island  of  Grenada  was  gallantly  seized  by  a  sudden  and 
judicious  attack  which  he  had  planned  immediately  on  his  arrival, 
and  that  of  St.  Lucia,  a  conquest  of  more  difficulty,  and  in  which 
consummate  skill  was  required  and  evinced,  presently  after  sur- 
rendered to  his  arms.  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  in  South  America, 
were  about  the  same  time  taken  possession  of  by  a  force  which  he 
had  detached  for  that  purpose,  and  he  closed  the  campaign  by 
the  capture  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Trinidad.  The  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general,  had  been  con- 
ferred on  him  before  his  return  to  England  in  1797,  and  he  was 
soon  after  his  arrival  appointed  Governor  of  Fort  Augustus,  and 
Fort   George,  and  raised  to  the  then  peculiarly  important  and 
delicate  station  of  Commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland. 
The  short  time  that  he  remained  in  it  did  but  suffice  to  shew  that 
he  possessed,  with  all  the  high  qualities  of  a  general,  most  of  those 
of  an  acute  statesman,  for  a  few  months  had  passed  when  it  became 
a  necessary  policy  to  unite  the  military  to  the  civil  rule  in  the 
person  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Abercromby  was  removed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  Scotland. 

Nor  did  he  long  remain  in  that  comparatively  inactive  post, 
for,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  the  army  which  was  then  sent  to 
Holland,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  that  country  from  the  French 
yoke,  was  committed  to  his  charge,  under  the  Duke  of  York.  If 
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the  success  of  that  important  enterprize  had  equalled  the  sagacity 
with  which  it  was  planned,  or  the  bravery,  coolness,  and  good 
discipline,  which  peculiarly  distinguished  its  execution  on  the 
part  of  the  British,  it  would  have  stood  a  grand  example,  perhaps 
unequalled  in  the  whole  tedious  course  of  the  war  ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  merit  of  all  was  mainly  due  to  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby,  The  well  deserved  attainment  of  the  objects  in 
view  was  baffled  by  our  allies ;  by  the  overheated  and  ungoverned 
intrepidity  of  a  Russian  force  which  had  joined  us,  and  by  the 
cautious  lukewarmth  of  the  Dutch,  which  damped  all  vigour  even 
in  their  support  of  their  own  cause.  The  English,  who  may  be 
said  neither  to  have  gained  nor  lost  materially  in  this  expedition, 
were  re-embarked,  and  we  find  them  soon  after,  with  their  General, 
on  board  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  making  demonstrations  of  a 
descent  on  various  parts  of  the  Spanish  coast ;  it's  course  however 
was  presently  diverted,  and  he  sailed  to  reap  the  fatal  glories 
of  Egypt. 

The  order  to  undertake  that  expedition  was  received  by  Lord 
Keith,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  October, 
1800,  and  on  the  thirtieth  of  December,  Sir  Ralph  disembarked, 
with  the  army,  at  Malta,  from  whence,  after  a  short  stay  for  that 
refreshment  of  which  the  troops  stood  much  in  need,  he  again 
sailed,  and  having  on  the  first  of  March  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Aboukir,  close  to  Alexandria,  landed  his  whole  force,  consisting 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  not  more  than  four  fifths  were 
effective,  in  the  very  face  of  a  French  army,  with  which  they 
found  themselves  instantly  engaged.  In  this  hasty  and  irregular 
affair  the  British,  under  every  disadvantage,  repelled  the  attack 
with  a  vigour  and  bravery  truly  astonishing.  On  the  thirteenth, 
they  became  in  their  turn  the  assailants ;  drove  their  opponents, 
with  admirable  courage,  from  an  elevated  position  which  they 
had  occupied,  and  then  abandoned  it  with  not  less  prudence.  The 
General,  who  had  issued  his  orders  for  those  contrary  movements 
precisely  at  the  proper  moments,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him  in 
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the  action.  The  short  siege,  and  the  surrender,  of  the  castle  of 
Aboukir  followed ;  and  the  memorable  battle  to  which  it  gave  the 
name  was  fought  on  the  twenty-first. 

We  have  a  detail  of  all  it's  circumstances,  which  it  is  not  to 
our  purpose  here  to  repeat,  from  an  officer  who  was  personally 
engaged  in  it.  Speaking  of  a  particular  movement  of  the  enemy, 
he  says — "  It  was  in  this  charge  of  the  cavalry  that  the  gallant 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  always  anxious  to  be  the  most  forward  in 
danger,  received  his  mortal  wound.  On  the  first  alarm  he  had 
mounted  his  horse,  and,  finding  that  the  right  was  seriously 
engaged,  proceeded  thither.  When  he  came  near,  he  dispatched 
his  aids-de-camp  with  some  orders  to  different  brigades,  and  whilst 
thus  alone,  some  dragoons  of  the  French  cavalry  penetrated  to 
the  spot,  and  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse.  One  of  them,  sup- 
posed, from  the  tassel  of  his  sword,  to  be  an  officer,  then  rode  at 
him,  and  attempted  to  cut  him  down ;  but  just  as  the  point  of  his 
sword  was  falling,  his  natural  heroism,  and  the  energy  of  the 
moment,  so  invigorated  the  veteran  General  that  he  seized  the 
sword,  and  wrested  it  from  the  hand.  At  that  instant  the  officer 
was  bayoneted  by  a  soldier  of  the  forty-second.  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby did  not  know  the  moment-  of  receiving  a  wound  in  the 
thigh,  but  complained  only  of  a  contusion  in  his  breast,  supposed 
to  be  given  by  the  hilt  of  the  sword  in  the  scuffle.  Sir  Sidney 
Smythe  was  the  first  officer  who  came  to  him,  and  who  by  an 
accident  had  broken  his  own  sword,  which  Sir  Ralph  observing, 
instantly  presented  to  him  the  one  he  had  so  gloriously  acquired.'* 
We  learn  from  the  same  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  French 
cavalry  being  repulsed,  he  walked  to  a  redoubt  somewhat  ele- 
vated, from  whence  he  could  have  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
field  of  battle .  The  wound  above  spoken  of,  in  which  a  musquet 
ball  had  lodged,  was  discovered  to  a  few  of  his  officers  merely 
by  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  himself  seemed  to  be  unconscious 
of  having  received  it.  He  continued  standing  on  the  spot  till 
the  final  rout  of  the  enemy  was  evident,  and  he  had  no  sooner 
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witnessed  it  than  he  fainted.  He  was  placed  in  a  hammock,  and 
conveyed  on  board  Lord  Keith's  ship,  where  tedious  and  painful 
efforts  were  repeatedly  and  vainly  used  to  extract  the  ball ;  and, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  one  week  after  the  consummation 
of  his  fame,  he  died  of  a  mortification. 

The  private  character  of  this  eminent  person  was  not  less 
interesting  than  that  of  his  professional  life.  We  are  told  that  he 
had  endeared  himself  to  his  family  by  his  habitual  practice  of 
every  relative  and  social  duty ;  by  the  amiableness  of  his  manners, 
the  tenderness  of  his  affections,  the  simplicity  and  integrity  of  his 
life.  Amidst  the  most  exalted  heroism,  he  thought  and  spoke  of 
war  like  a  philosopher.  When  congratulated  on  his  successes,  he 
was  frequently  known  to  reply — "  these  victories  make  me  melan- 
choly ; "  for  he  considered  the  practice  of  warfare  as  a  solemn 
duty,  and  regarded  victory  of  no  value,  but  as  it  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  and  the  repose  of  society.  General,  afterwards 
Lord,  Hutchinson,  on  whom  the  command  devolved  after  Aber- 
cromby's  death,  in  his  official  dispatch  after  the  action,  deplores 
his  death  in  these  terms  of  beautiful,  because  natural,  eloquence — 
"  We  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  person  of  our  never 
to  be  sufficiently  lamented  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  action,  and  died  on 
the  twenty-eighth.  I  believe  he  was  wounded  early,  but  he  con- 
cealed his  situation  from  those  about  him,  and  continued  in  the 
field,  giving  his  orders,  with  that  coolness  and  perspicuity  which 
had  ever  marked  his  character,  till  long  after  the  action  was  over, 
when  he  fainted  through  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  Were  it 
permitted  for  a  soldier  to  regret  any  one  who  has  fallen  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  I  might  be  excused  for  lamenting  him 
more  than  any  other  person ;  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  those 
who  tenderly  loved  him  that,  as  his  life  was  honourable,  so  was 
his  death  glorious.  His  memory  will  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
his  country,  will  be  sacred  to  every  British  soldier,  and  embalmed 
in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  posterity." 
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The  remains  of  this  heroic  officer  were  conveyed  in  Lord  Keith's 
flag- ship  to  Malta,  attended  by  Colonel  Sir  John  Dyer,  and  in- 
terred there,  in  the  commandery  of  the  Grand  Master ;  and  the 
Parliament  testified  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  by  directing  that  a 
monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, and  by  the  grant  of  an  annuity  of  two  thousand  pounds  to 
his  family.  On  the  twenty-eighth  of  May  following  his  death,  his 
late  Majesty  was  pleased  to  advance  his  widow  to  the  dignity  of 
Baroness  Abercromby,  of  Aboukir,  with  remainder  to  her  male 
issue  by  Sir  Ralph.  That  Lady  was  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Menzies,  of  Fernton,  in  Perthshire.  She  died  in  1821, 
leaving  of  such  issue  George,  now  Lord  Abercromby;  James, 
lately  appointed  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Scotland ;  and 
Alexander,  a  Colonel  in  the  Army;  and  also  three  daughters; 
Anne,  wife  of  Donald  Cameron ;  Mary,  unmarried ;  and  Cathe- 
rine, wife  of  Thomas  Buchanan.  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Clackmannan  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
three  successive  Parliaments. 
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SAMUEL    HOOD, 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  HOOD, 

W  A  s  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Hood, 
vicar  of  Butleigh,  in  Somersetshire,,  and  rector  of  Thorncombe,  in 
Devonshire,  a  worthy  clergyman,  descended  of  a  respectable 
family,  formerly  seated  on  flourishing  estates  in  the  west  of 
England,  by  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Hoskins,  of  Beaminster, 
in  the  county  of  Dorset,  in  which  the  property  of  her  husband's 
ancestors  had  been  chiefly  situated.  He  was  born  on  the  twelfth 
of  December,  in  the  year  1724:  of  the  method  of  his  education 
we  are  wholly  uninformed  but  by  inference  from  his  manners  and 
conversation,  both  of  which  were  of  a  superior  order ;  the  former 
indeed  amounted  to  high  politeness,  a  qualification  the  rudiments 
of  which  can  be  acquired  only  in  very  early  life,  and  to  which  all 
the  habits  of  his  profession  were,  at  the  time  that  he  adopted  it, 
adverse  even  to  contrariety.  It  is,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  some 
tradition  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  parents 
had  destined  him  to  one  of  less  severity  than  that  in  which  he 
became  so  eminently  distinguished. 

Be  this  as  it  might,  he  embarked,  in  the  year  1740,  a  midship- 
man, in  the  Romney,  in  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve 
under  Commodore  Thomas  Smith,  then  one  of  the  most  eminent 
officers  in  the  navy,  who  commanded  on  the  Newfoundland 
station,  and  at  whose  special  recommendation  he  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  October,  1746,  towards  the  close  of  which  year  he 
was  removed  to  the  Winchelsea,  of  twenty  guns,  in  which  success- 
fully engaging  soon  after  a  French  frigate  of  superior  force,  he 
received  a  severe  wound.  In  1746,  we  find  him  under  Admiral 
Watson,  on  board  that  gallant  officer's  flag  ship,  the  Princess 
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Louisa,  where  he  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In 
every  instance  of  his  active  service  during  this  long  probationary 
period,  he  had  given  constant  proofs  not  only  of  an  undaunted 
resolution,  but  of  a  sober  and  unostentatious  progress  of  profes- 
sional skill,  which  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  superior  merit : 
he  became  accordingly  the  especial  favourite  of  every  commander 
under  whom  he  had  served.  In  1754  he  received  the  command 
of  the  Jamaica  sloop,  then  stationed  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  and, 
in  the  succeeding  year,  being  then  at  South  Carolina,  rendered, 
without  orders,  a  signal  service  to  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  at  Halifax,  which  an  infectious  fever  had  weakened,  by 
collecting  and  conducting  to  that  officer  a  strong  reinforcement 
of  chosen  seamen.  In  1756  he  was  appointed  by  Commodore 
Holmes  his  captain  in  the  Grafton,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
conspicuously  with  that  officer  in  an  action  with  a  French  squa- 
dron off  Louisbourg,  and,  returning  with  him  to  England  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  was  promoted  on  his  arrival,  indeed  rather 
before,  to  the  rank  of  post  captain. 

He  was  now  removed  to  the  Torbay,  and  then  to  the  Lively 
frigate ;  soon  after  sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  bay  of  Biscay  in  the 
Biddeford,  a  twenty  gun  ship ;  and  in  April,  1757,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Antelope,  of  fifty.  It  was  in  this  ship  that  he  first 
distinguished  himself  in  any  remarkably  conspicuous  action.  He 
engaged,  and  completely  destroyed,  on  the  coast  near  Brest,  a 
French  frigate,  of  equal  force  with  his  own,  killing  thirty  men, 
and  disabling  twenty-five  in  the  action,  while  his  own  loss 
amounted  to  only  three,  and  his  wounded  but  to  thirteen.  In  the 
succeeding  year  he  removed  into  the  Vestal,  a  frigate  of  thirty-two 
guns,  in  which  being  attached  to  a  small  squadron,  employed 
under  Rear-admiral  Holmes  in  the  Channel,  he  engaged  in  a 
conflict  even  more  brilliant  than  the  former.  On  the  twenty-first 
of  February,  1759,  being  stationed  to  look  out  a-head,  he  had  the 
fortune  to  fall  in  with  the  Bellona,  a  French  frigate  from  Marti- 
nieo,  of  very  superior  force,  both  in  men  and  guns,  which,  after  a 
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chase  of  seven  hours,  he  was  enabled  to  close  with,  A  most 
desperate  action  ensued,  which  continued  nearly  half  the  day, 
when  the  enemy  surrendered,  having-  only  her  foremast,  without 
either  yard  or  topmast,  left  standing.  Here  Mr.  Hood  was  again 
fortunate  in  saving  his  men,  his  loss  being  less  than  a  sixth  of 
that  of  his  antagonist,  while  his  ship  was,  if  possible,  in  more 
shattered  condition.  For  the  remainder  of  that  year  he  served 
under  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  bombardment  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  passed  the  four  years  which  preceded  the  peace  of  1763  in 
ordinary  duty  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  with  Sir 
Charles  Saunders  in  the  Mediterranean,  without  any  remarkable 
occurrence.  He  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  his 
Majesty's  ships  on  the  New  England  station,  and  hoisted  his 
broad  pendant  on  board  the  Romney.  While  on  that  service,  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ministers  of  the  time  to  deviate  in  his 
dispatches  more  largely  into  details  of  the  state  of  that  country, 
and  political  observations  on  the  increasing  ill  temper  of  the 
people,  than  had  been  usual  with  his  professional  brethren  in 
that  sort  of  correspondence.  Many  of  his  letters  soon  after 
appeared,  embodied  in  a  distinct  publication,  which  has  since 
become  very  scarce,  an4  abound  with  proofs  of  a  clearness  of 
discrimination,  and  a  promptness  and  vigour  of  judgement,  which 
might  have  amply  qualified  him  for  any  public  station. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1771,  on  the  prospect  of  a  war 
with  Spain,  on  the  affair  of  Falkland's  Islands,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Royal  William,  an  eighty-four  gun  ship  -r 
in  1774,  to  the  Marlborough,  a  guard-ship  stationed  at  Ports- 
mouth; and,  in  July,  1776,  to  the  Courageux.  At  length,  after 
thirty  years  of  almost  constant  active  service,  he  found  a  tempo- 
rary repose  in  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  resident  at 
Portsmouth,  in  which  he  was  placed  on  the  sixteenth  of  February, 
1778.  On  the  twentieth  of  April  following,  the  King,  having 
visited  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  fleet  conferred 
on  him  the  order  of  Baronet,  and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Sep- 
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tember,  1780,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear  Admiral  of 
the  Blue.  He  now  quitted  his  civil  employment  of  Commis- 
sioner, and  was  immediately  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  squadron  of  eight  ships  of  the  line,  destined  to  reinforce  Sir 
George  Rodney,  in  the  West  Indies.  On  this  duty  he  sailed,  on 
board  the  Barfleur,  on  the  third  of  December,  with  a  large  fleet  of 
merchantmen  under  his  convoy,  and,  almost  immediately  on  his 
joining  Rodney,  was  engaged  with  that  great  officer  in  the 
well-known  enterprize  against  the  Dutch  Island  of  St.  Eustatius. 
Soon  after  the  surrender  of  that  settlement,  intelligence  having 
been  received  that  the  Count  de  Grasse  might  be  daily  expected 
to  arrive  with  a  strong  reinforcement  to  the  French  fleet  in  the 
West  Indies,  Admiral  Hood  was  detached,  with  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  presently  after  joined  by  three  others,  to  intercept  and 
attack  him.  The  French  force,  which  had  been  stated  to  consist 
of  ten  or  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  was  found  on  their  arrival  to 
amount  to  more  than  nineteen,  with  a  number  of  large  frigates. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1781,  they  appeared  offMartinico. 
Hood's  position  was  unfavourable.  He  had  argued  against  it 
before  he  sailed,  but  was  over-ruled,  and  he  submitted.  In  spite 
of  this,  and  other  disadvantages,  he  instantly  determined  to  en- 
gage them,  and,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  formed  his  line  of  battle 
a-head.  At  noon,  he  received  the  first  intelligence  of  their  great 
superiority,  from  his  reconnoitring  frigate,  the  only  one  which  he 
had  for  that  or  any  other  service.  He  persisted  however  in  his 
demonstrations,  of  which  they  seemed  regardless,  and  passed  the 
day  and  night  in  the  same  posture,  with  occasional,  but  ineffec- 
tual, manoeuvres  to  gain  the  wind.  In  the  morning  he  made  the 
signal  for  a  close  line,  and  to  prepare  for  action,  and  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  formed  their  line  of  battle.  About  the  middle  of 
the  following  day,  it  was  commenced  on  their  part,  but  in  a  mode 
which  seemed  literally  calculated  merely  to  save  appearances. 
Hood,  in  his  own  account  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  says — "  At 
half  past  twelve  the  French  Admiral  began  to  fire  at  the  Barfleur, 
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which  was  immediately  returned,  and  the  action  became  general, 
but  at  too  great  a  distance,  and  I  believe  never  was  more  powder 
and  shot  thrown  away  in  one  day  before ;  but  it  was  with  M.  de 
Grasse  the  option  of  distance  lay ;  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
go  nearer."  In  this  skirmish  however,  for  the  strange  conduct  of 
the  French  Admiral  allows  it  no  higher  title,  great  damage  was 
suffered  by  several  of  our  ships.  On  the  following  morning  ob- 
serving that  the  enemies'  line  had  become  considerably  extended 
and  scattered,  yet  that  a  disposition  appeared  in  their  advanced 
ships  to  engage,  Hood  once  more  gave  the  signal  for  a  close  line 
of  battle,  and,  by  a  masterly  manoeuvre,  made  a  sudden  and  final 
effort  to  gain  the  wind,  which,  as  circumstances  stood  at  the 
moment,  would  have  enabled  him  to  have  cut  to  pieces  one  half 
of  the  French  fleet  before  the  other  could  have  come  to  its  as- 
sistance. Fortune  failed  him  in  this  attempt,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  day  he  bore  away,  and  joined  the  Commander-in-chief  between 
the  Islands  of  Antigua  and  Montserrat.  "  I  judged  it  improper," 
said  he,  in  his  dispatch,  "  to  dare  the  enemy  to  battle  any  longer, 
not  having  the  least  prospect  of  beating  a  fleet  of  twenty-four  sail 
of  the  line  of  capital  ships ;  and,  knowing  the  consequence  of  my 
being  beaten  would  probably  be  the  loss  of  all  his  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions in  this  country,  I  thought  it  my  indispensable  duty  to 
bear  up,  and  made  the  signal  for  it  at  eight  o'clock." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1781,  Sir  George  Rodney 
sailed  with  a  convoy  for  England,  leaving  the  command  of  the 
fleet  of  the  Leeward  Islands  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  presently 
after  received  intelligence  that  de  Grasse  had  sailed  to  America, 
and  instantly  hastened  thither.  Rear-admiral  Graves,  leaving 
New  York  soon  after,  with  the  view  of  intercepting  a  French 
squadron  from  Rhode  Island,  the  fleets  met,  and,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Graves,  proceeded  together  to  the  Chesapeak.  Here  de 
Grasse,  who  was  discovered  stretching  across  the  entrance,  an- 
ticipated his  antagonists  by  preparing  for  action,  and  a  partial 
conflict  succeeded,  in  which  Hood,  who  commanded  the  rear  of 
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the  fleet,  was  almost  wholly  unemployed.  "  This  circumstance," 
observes  an  intelligent  nautical  writer,  "  was  thought  extra- 
ordinary, and  indeed  complained  of,  by  people  unacquainted  with 
naval  tactics ;  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  persons  viewing  the 
plan  of  the  battle  that,  as  the  rear  of  the  French  fleet  extended 
far  beyond  that  of  the  British,  and  their  four  or  five  sternmost 
ships  were  considerably  to  windward  of  those  advanced  towards 
the  centre,  Sir  Samuel  would  have  thrown  himself  into  the  most 
perilous  situation  had  he  borne  down,  and  engaged  the  ships  op- 
posite to  him,  as  those  remaining  astern,  and  somewhat  to  wind- 
ward, would  have  been  enabled  to  enclose  him  between  two  fires; 
whereas,  by  keeping  aloof,  he  suffered  the  centre  and  van  to  en- 
gage on  equal  terms,  ship  to  ship,  and  kept  the  rear,  where  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  lay,  in  perfect  check  with  a  far  inferior 
force."  With  the  detail  of  this  action  therefore  the  present 
memoir  has  little  concern. 

De  Grasse  returned  to  the  West  Indies,  and  was  followed 
thither  by  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  who  had  scarcely  arrived  at  his 
station,  when  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher's  was  attacked  by  a 
powerful  land  force,  under  the  command  of  the1  Marquis  de 
Bouille",  covered  by  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  thirty  sail  of  the  line : 
Hood's  amounted  only  to  twenty-two,  but,  under  this  fearful  in- 
feriority, he  immediately  resolved  to  attempt  the  preservation  of 
the  island.  He  had  been  apprized  that  they  lay  at  anchor  in 
Basse-terre  Road,  and  had  determined  to  attack  them  in  that 
position ;  but  two  of  his  ships  having  unluckily  ran  foul  of  each 
other,  and  received  much  damage,  caused  a  day's  delay,  and 
enabled  the  French  to  get  under  weigh,  and  form  their  line. 
Hood  was  seen  by  them  at  day-break  the  next  morning,  similarly 
employed,  with  the  most  vigorous  haste,  and  every  demonstra- 
tion of  immediate  attack.  A  gallantry,  arising  perhaps  from 
reflection  on  their  former  tardiness,  prompted  them  to  make  sail 
towards  him,  and  he  instantly  conceived  the  admirable  measure 
of  cutting  off  their  communication  with  the  army  on  shore,  by 
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taking  possession  of  the  ground  which  they  had  just  left.  "  I 
made/'  says  he,  "  every  appearance  of  attack,  which  threw  the 
Count  de  Grasse  a  little  from  the  shore ;  and,  as  I  thought  I  had 
a  very  fair  prospect  of  gaining  the  anchorage  he  had  left,  well 
knowing  it  was  the  only  chance  I  had  of  saving  the  island,  I 
pushed  for  it,  and  succeeded,  having  my  rear  and  part  of  my 
centre  engaged.  Would  the  event  of  a  battle  have  determined 
the  fate  of  the  island,  I  should  without  hesitation  have  attacked 
the  enemy,  from  the  knowledge  how  much  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  men  among  whom 
there  is  no  other  contention  than  who  should  be  most  forward  in 
rendering  services  to  his  king  and  country." 

During,  and  after,  this  splendid  manoeuvre,  the  attacks  on  the 
rear  and  centre,  of  which  Hood  speaks  in  this  passage  but  as  it 
were  incidentally,  were  however  terrible.  De  Grasse  fell  on  the 
rear  squadron,  led  by  Commodore  Affleck,  with  all  the  vengeance 
that  personal  indignation  and  disappointment  could  inspire,  and 
was  at  length  repulsed  with  great  loss.  The  next  morning  the 
British  line  was  attacked  at  once,  from  van  to  rear,  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  furious  action  of  two  hours, 
without  having  made  any  impression,  again  left  the  combat.  In 
the  afternoon  de  Grasse  once  more  renewed  the  assault,  with,  un- 
abated vigour,  chiefly  against  the  centre  and  rear  divisions,  and 
was  once  more  repulsed,  and  for  a  third  time  obliged  to  stand  out 
to  sea.  These  memorable  events  occurred  on  the  twenty-fifth  and 
twenty-sixth  of  January,  1782.  Hood,  though  unable  to  save  the 
island,  kept  his  proud  station  unmolested  till  it  capitulated,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  following  month,  in  the  night  of  which  he 
gave  orders  for  the  whole  of  his  ships  to  cut  their  cables  at  the 
same  moment,  and  put  to  sea,  which  was  accomplished  in  perfect 
security,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  enemy,  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  judges  of  naval  tactics.  He  now  joined  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, Sir  George  Rodney,  at  Barbadoes. 

The  united  fleets  were  at  length  nearly  on  terms  of  equality 
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with  that  of  the  enemy.  It  was  appointed  that  the  van  should  be 
commanded  by  Hood,  the  centre  by  Rodney,  and  the  rear  by 
Admiral  Drake,  and  in  this  order  they  sailed  once  more  to  attack 
the  fleet  under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  then  at  Martinico.  The 
French  began  to  quit  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  with  a  great  convoy,  bound  to  leeward,  and  intending  to 
fall  down  to  the  French  and  Spanish  ports  in  Hispaniola.  Our 
fleet  however  was  in  such  excellent  preparation,  and  furnished 
with  intelligence  so  correct,  that  it  was  enabled  within  very  few 
hours  to  follow,  and  to  come  in  sight  of  them  in  the  evening 
under  the  island  of  Dominica.  The  next  morning,  soon  after  five, 
the  signal  was  made  to  prepare  for  action.  The  British  fleet  lay 
for  some  time  becalmed,  but  the  breeze  at  length  reached  the  van, 
and  Sir  Samuel  Hood's  squadron  presently  began  to  close  with 
the  French  centre.  De  Grasse  instantly  fell,  with  the  whole 
weight  of  his  force,  upon  the  officer  who  had  so  frequently  and  so 
nobly  baffled  his  efforts,  and  who  now,  thus  separated  from  his 
companions,  seemed  to  be  wholly  in  his  hands,  for  Rodney,  with 
the  centre,  was  four  miles  astern,  and  the  rear,  under  Drake,  not 
less  than  twelve.  The  action  commenced  at  nine.  In  a  few 
minutes  every  ship  of  Hood's  division  was  closely  engaged,  and 
hard  pressed  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  enemy,  who  had 
about  twenty  ships  of  the  line  against  the  van  squadron,  which 
could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  seven.  With  his  greatly 
superior  force  did  de  Grasse  range  along  the  van,  then  tack  his 
squadron,  and  so  repeat  the  engagement  for  two  hours,  and 
Hood's  ship,  the  Barfleur,  had  generally  three,  and  at  one  time 
seven  ships  on  her  at  once.  Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  than 
the  stern  and  cool  resistance  with  which  this  ship  sustained  these 
tremendous  attacks,  without  for  a  moment  shrinking.  Hood 
was  at  length  relieved  by  the  coming  up  of  Rodney,  with  part  of 
the  centre,  soon  after  which  De  Grasse,  evidently  desirous  of  pre- 
venting the  contest  from  becoming  at  that  time  decisive,  in  some 
measure  retired,  and,  having  for  two  hours  confined  it  to  a  more 
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distant  cannonade,  about  the  middle  of  the  day  withdrew  for  the 
time  from  the  action. 

Both  fleets  rested  for  two  days,  abundantly  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  injuries  they  had  received,  and  on  the  third,  Sir  George 
Rodney,  with  great  press  of  sail,  overtook  the  French,  who  were 
nearly  out  of  sight,  and  again  attacked  them  with  the  greatest 
vigour  and  effect.     The  detail  of  the  memorable  victory  of  the 
day  belongs  properly  to  that  great  officer's  story.     Sir  Samuel 
Hood  however  had  his  full  share  of  its  active  service,  and  devoted 
himself,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to  single  combat 
with  the  Admiral's  ship  the  Ville  de  Paris ;  while  De  Grasse,  on 
his  part,  appears  to  have  entertained  a  degree  of  melancholy 
satisfaction  in  paying  a  silent  and  final  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
brilliant  merits  of  his  antagonist. — After  having  been  reduced 
nearly  to  a  wreck  by  assaults  from  various  ships,  the  Ville  de 
Paris  seems  actually  to  have  waited  for  the  onset  once  more  of 
the  Barfleur ;  received  from  her  the  last  broadside ;  and  surren- 
dered his  sword  to  Sir  Samuel  Hood  on  her  quarter-deck.     Sir 
Samuel  was  immediately  rewarded  at  home  by  a  grant  of  the 
dignity  of  Baron  Hood,  of  Catherington,  in  Ireland,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  1782. 

Upon  the  ratification  of  the  peace  in  the  succeeding  year  he 
returned,  with  his  squadron,  and  in  May,  1784,  was  elected  a  re- 
presentative for  the  city  of  Westminster.  On  the  thirtieth  of 
April,  1786,  he  was  appointed  Port  Admiral  at  Portsmouth ;  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  in  the  following  year,  was  ad- 
vanced Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue;  and  in  1788  was  constituted 
one  of  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  In  1790,  on  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  occasioned  by 
the  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  Spain,  and  by  the  doubtful  naval 
armament  of  Russia,  he  was  named  Commander  in-chief  of 
squadrons  destined  for  particular  services,  and  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Victory,  but,  when  those  expectations  subsided, 
was  re-appointed  to  his  station  at  Portsmouth.  On  the  first  of 
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February,  1793,  he  was  advanced  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red,  and, 

almost  immediately  after,  appointed  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
fleet  then  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  whither  he  sailed  in  the 
month  of  May.  The  main  objects  of  this  expedition  were  to  gain 
possession  of  the  port  of  Toulon,  and  of  the  Island  of  Corsica,  and 
the  considerations  which  had  peculiarly  encouraged  it  were  the 
promises  of  the  co-operation  of  a  Spanish  fleet,  with  a  strong 
body  of  troops,  and  of  the  defection  of  the  port,  and  neighbouring 
country,  from  the  odious  tyranny  of  the  French  republic.  Lord 
Hood  discovered  soon  after  his  arrival  that  these  representations 
had  been  almost  wholly  deceptions.  Obliged  by  circumstances  to 
unite  the  duties  of  a  civil  commissioner  to  those  of  a  naval  com- 
mander, and  proceeding  with  the  same  honourable  spirit  in  the 
performance  of  the  one  which  uniformly  marks  the  progress  of 
the  other,  he  found  his  efforts  cramped  and  counteracted  on  all 
sides,  by  perverseness,  insincerity,  and  at  length  by  the  blackest 
treachery.  A  recital  of  these  matters  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  history  of  the  time,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  be  spared  the 
pain  of  entering  on  it.  Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  after  a  variety 
of  skirmishes  and  encounters  in  which  the  British  character  was 
uniformly  maintained,  Toulon  was  reduced  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  August;  and,  on  receiving  intelligence  three  months  after  that 
an  immense  republican  military  force  was  on  the  march,  charged 
to  repossess  it,  finally  abandoned  to  them,  after  destroying  the 
French  shipping,  and  firing  the  arsenal,  and  other  public  stores. 
Lord  Hood,  humane  as  brave,  received  on  board  the  British  and 
captured  ships  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
of  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Toulon,  and  bent  his  course  towards 
Corsica,  which,  after  a  very  fatiguing  campaign,  was  annexed  to 
the  British  Crown  by  complete  conquest  in  the  following  August. 
His  Lordship,  who  had  been  advanced  on  the  twelfth  of  the 
preceding  April  to  be  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  returned  to  England 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1794,  and  was  preparing  to  resume 
his  command  in  the  next  summer,  when  he  received  orders  to 
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strike  his  flag.  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1796,  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  as  Governor  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Greenwich,  and  on  the  first  of  the  following  June  was 
created  a  Peer  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Hood,  of 
Whitley,  in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

This  gallant  nobleman  married  Susanna,  daughter  of  Edward 
Lindzee,  of  Portsmouth,  and  by  her  had  three  sons,  of  whom 
Samuel  and  Thomas  died  young,  and  Henry  (on  whom  a  Barony 
of  Hood,  of  Catherington  in  Hants,  had  previously  devolved,  on 
the  death,  in  1806,  of  his  mother,  to  whom  it  had  been  granted  in 
1795)  succeeded  also  to  the  titles  of  Viscount  Hood,  of  Whitley, 
and  Baron  Hood,  of  Catherington  in  Ireland,  which  he  at  present 
enjoys.  His  memorable  father  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
January,  in  the  year  1816. 
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